











shingle really 
be beautiful? 


For many years, that question has honestly puzzled 
home owners, architects and men in the building 
industries. Now throngh the persevering effort of 
our client, Eternit, Inc., it is a question no longer. 

Eternit, Inc., makes asbestos shingles, and makes 
them well. The shingles are absolutely fire-proof; 
they just won’t wear out; as a lifetime covering they 
are inexpensive. The sum of these makes an excel- 
lent line-up, you'll agree. But in this day, there 
must be beauty as well—permanent beauty. And 
right there Eternit took the jump. They devised a 
color treatment which makes permanent colors an 
integral part of the shingle instead of a mere surface 
coating. The result is shingles, the amazing richness 
and mellowness of which will endure indefinitely. 
Assured of their accomplishment, Eternit told us to 
make known the miraculous. 


The campaign now running is illustrated with 
pictures of distinctive homes in exclusive residential 
districts. . . . Eternit roofed homes. It is on such 
homes, in increasing numbers, that the Eternit 
people are placing their very beautiful shingles. 
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“Dun’s book Lists 2,100,000 businesses—only 
26,000 have a rating over $75,000. These 
26,000 do 80% of the country’s business.” 


— Extracted from “‘Bigger and Better Business,” in March ‘‘Magazine of Business.” 
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PAID SUBSCRIBERS 
“Over $10,000,000” class 

More than 850 
“Over $1,000,000” class 

More than 3000 
“Over $100,000” class 

More than 8000 


Some use one Edition for two 
or more years. 


This is not merely dis- 
tribution — each of them 
wanted it, ordered it and 
paid for it. 

Send for A. B. C. report 











THOMAS’ REGISTER 
A National Guide 
for all Purchasing 

Activities 
Serves executives, Pur- 
chasing Departments, En- 
gineering Departments, 
Laboratories, Foremen, 
Superintendents and all 
others having to do with 
buying or specifying, 

U. S. and abroad. 

Aims at 100% com- 

pleteness, regardless of 


advertising, and is not 
distributed free. 
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PAID CIRCULATION fi 
The only one ‘in its field F 


4500 Pages 9x12—$15.00 
Complete—Lists all non- 


advertisers as well as advertisers§ . 
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Multi-Products of Advertising 


How Many Are You Receiving? 


By Henry Lee Staples 


President, Staples & Staples, Inc. (Advertising Agency) 


[ is only by making numerous 
products from their raw ma- 
terials that many industries can 
show a profit. 

Years ago, for example, meat 
packers began the development of 
by-products at 


benefits it bestows are worth its 
cost, aside from the actual year to 
year stimulation of sales. 

Between the man who works 
with millines and the one. who 
works with test tubes there is this 
decided difference: 








laughter houses, 
knd fertilizer, feed, 
gelatine, glands, 


ERE is an article that 
should be of practical 


Whereas the chem- 
ist separates or 
combines certain 





jolin strings and 
brticles too numer- 
us to mention 
were added to their 
in. Today, only 
y using all of the 
pig except the 
squeal are they 
bble to avoid red 
nk. 
Persevering 
hemists also stud- 
the possibili- 


them 
extracted 
four, oil, lard and 
argarine. Snow- 








value to all advertisers and 
their advertising agencies. 
Advertisers wo well 
to check carefully every one 
of the by-products of adver- 
tising listed here to learn 
which of these advantages 
they are receiving. The re- 
sult will give new confidence 
in the power of advertising 
to old advertisers, and en- 
couragement to new adver- 
tisers. 

Mr. Staples spent many 
days in research before 
writing this article. He 
gathered enough material to 
write a book, but he feels 
that the material will have 
more practical value in the 
form in which it is here pre- 
sented. 
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elements to make 
new materials, the 
advertiser is often 
not aware of some 
of his advertising’s 
by-products until 
he stumbles across 
them—assets he 
did not realize that 
he possessed. 
Certain it is that 
nationally known 
products enjoy ad- 
vantages far  be- 
yond the ken of 
those who worked 
in the days when 
space was deemed 
useful only to sell 
goods. It is also 
evident that the 
“market - leverage” 
of large advertisers 


eeded source of revenue. 

One chemist remarked that 
ydro-electric power was cheap be- 
ause water costs nothing, but be- 
ause of the value of its by-prod- 
iets, coal might eventually provide 
bower that cost Jess than nothing. 
Likewise, it is conceivable that 
dvertising may at times cost less 
han nothing because the many 


will be even greater in the very 
near future. 

So important are these by- 
products of printers’ ink that they 
should be called “multi” rather 
than “by.” Often they are the 
main objective of large expendi- 
tures. Yet, I have seen no general 
summary, no attempt to collect and 
classify the many derivatives of 
advertising. 


Table of Contents on page 166 












Into two distinct classes fall 


these multi-products or benefits : 


1. Those within the organization. 
2. Those outside the organization. 


The listing cannot be complete. 
It never will be. Most of the ad- 
vantages will be thoroughly famil- 
iar to men who have bought or 
sold space. Inventorying them may 
be about as interesting as a visit 
from Aunt Agatha or a laundry 
ticket, but the inventory may prove 
useful. 


Multi-Products within the Organization 
MEN 


1. 





Arrracts Goop PERSONNEL 
Executives. 
Clerks. 
Salesmen. 
Workers. 
Men with inventions—ideas. 
IMPROVES MORALE 
Workmen take pride in crafts- 
manship. 
Enthusiastic executives. 
Modern-minded clerks. 
Salesmen more effective be- 
cause of 


Easier selling 
More interviews 
—, sales 

ss price-haggling. 


2. MONEY 


EASIER TO FINANCE 

Current loans. 

Stock issues. 

Bond issues. 

Lower UNDERWRITING CHARGES 

Securities are easier to sell. 

Wie DistrisuTion oF STOCK 

Nation-wide familiarity with and 
preference for stock of adver- 
tised commodities. 

50 companies with greatest ratio 
of earnings to property ac- 
count are all large national ad- 
vertisers. 


Note earnings of: 

Listerine—$1 for every 7 cents 
in property account. 

Coty—$1 for every 11 cents in 
property account. 

Forhan—$1 for every 12 cents 

in property account. 


Babson and other economists 
urge, purchase of stocks of 
good advertisers. 
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For the purposes of ready check. 
ing and reference, these multi- 
products have been classified with 
abbreviated notes here and there in 
the tables. 

The multi-products of the first 
group fall into six general classif- 
cations—advantages regarding: 


Men 

Money 
Materials 

. Machinery 

q pyemaqectation 
. Miscellaneous 












lial all 













STEADY EMPLOYMENT Less 
Costty HirinG AND FIRING oF 
Factory Workers BEcAvuse 

Seasons equalized to some ex- 
tent. 

Easier to anticipate demand and 
manufacture sufficient stocks in 
advance for the seasonal de- 
mand goods. 


e.g. One seasonal advertiser has 
repeatedly come within 1 per 
cent of his estimated sales. 






Fewer weak sales territories with 
ample national advertising. 
Hence fewer weak salesmen— 
Less turnover in sales force. 


BeTtTER SALE PRICE OR MERGER 
TERMS 
Good-will — trade outlets — con- 
sumer demand —often worth 
many times all tangible assets. 
ENHANCED VALUE OF STOCK— 
QUICKER RECOVERY 
Stocks of companies making ad- 
vertised products (specialties) 
are selling high and they re- 
cover from bad years — bulk 
products hardly ever. 


American Cotton Oil rid it 
self of bulk business—quickly 
recovered. 












Wesson Oil and Snowdrift—sold 
by the Virginia-Carotina Chem- 
ical Company for $9,000,000; in 
1927 worth $24,000,000. 













Per share Per share 












in 1920 im 1927 
Getes Oats . $73 $980 
i 96 = 1,600 
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ly check. 










the first 
| classifi- 
ling : 
‘ . “ 
oday’s business “‘be- 
strides the narrow world like a 
— Less aa » s 
TRING oF colossus.” And advertising .. . 
CA USE 
Ome ex- 
and and As one of the six largest advertising agencies 
— in theworld, this company sees business prob- 
lems with eyes focussed on world horizons. 
rtiser has Our nine offices in the United States and 
ie ™ Canada—our branches in London, Paris and 
ses with Berlin—are not alone sources of information 
corto on local conditions. They are focal points to 
lesmen— which come all that is most progressive in 
force. advertising technique. 
McCann may well solve a sales problem in 
London with an idea originated in San Fran- 
MERGER “ : . 
cisco and first applied in Toronto—all under 
$ — cor- this company’s supervision. 
n worth : . 
e pevene But despite our size and the scope of our 
Stock— activities, we are so organized that every ac- 
: count has the personal direction of one of 
ns our principals and the service of first rank 
ge advertising men. Do you know our record 
s — bulk for holding business ? 
Oil rid it 
“wt @ The H. K. M 
rift—sold ( & 
na Chem: 
10,000; in 
COMPANY «+ ADVERTISING 
Rs 
“pe NEW YORK - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES « SEATTLE 





DENVER MONTREAL + TORONTO + LONDON PARIS - BERLIN 
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Better DELIVERY 
In times of scarcity, advertiser 
gets preference. 
Quick service because of firm’s 
importance. 
BETTER PRICE 
Because of growth and quantity 
purchases. 
Because of advertising value of 
adoption of the seller’s prod- 
uct. 


e. g. Office appliance field. 


ExctusivE or Prior Use oF 
VALUABLE NEw MATERIALS OR 
DEVICES 

Adoption of new product by 
large advertiser has great sell- 
ing value—quickens universal 
adoption and offers immediate 


4. MACHINERY 


Less UNPRODUCTIVE TIME 
Steady demand means steady 
production—no idle machinery. 


Continuous process goods. (vital) 
Repetitive manufactured. (val- 
uable) 
Job manufactured. (valuable) 
First To Be OFfrereD THE Im- 
PROVED MACHINES 
Often means increased output 
per worker Jong before non- 
advertisers have delivery of 
labor-saving devices. 


5. TRANSPORTATION 


Carriers ExtTenp SpeEciAL Ac- 

COM MODATION 

Spur lines to plants. 

Prompt delivery of cars. 

Quick tracing of shipments. 

Prompt rebates on over-charges. 

Aid in favorable freight classifi- 
cation. 

Care and speed in truck service. 


6. MISCELLANEOUS 


ADVERTISING OFTEN SuREST TRADE- 
Mark Protection 
Courts repeatedly have averred 
that name and trade-mark are 
often the most valuable part 
of a business—cite the adver- 
tising expenditure—and state 
that competitors have no more 
right to use machinery by 
which products are marketed 


3. MATERIALS 
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worth-while orders—hence ad- 
vertiser gets first opportunity 
to buy new materials or ac- 
cessories. 
BETTER STANDARDIZATION 
Seller realizes material must be 
uniform for advertised prod- 
uct. 
Exerts special care. 
FEWER MODELS 
Demand is focused on leader— 
making it unnecessary to manu- 
facture and carry wide di- 
versity of slow-moving stock. 
More ACCURATE FORECAST oF 
SALES AND HENCE MATERIAL 
REQUIREMENTS 
Enables advertiser to purchase 
in a favorable market and 
make a speculative as well as 
a manufacturing profit. 
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BETTER PRICE 
To have machine adopted by 
large advertiser makes selling 
to others easy. Endorsement is 
valuable—hence lower price is 
sometimes made to well-known 
concerns. 

Quick Repair Service—Because 
makers of machinery are vitally 
concerned with keeping large 
advertisers: “sold” on equip- 
ment and service. They can't 
afford to neglect advertisers. 





FAVORABLE PURCHASES OF CARS 
AND TRUCKS 
Volume of business and adver- 
tising value of having a well- 
known company adopt a 
certain make of car or truck 
for its fleet results in favor- 
able prices and trade-ins from 
the manufacturer. 


(advertised trade-marks) than 
machinery which created them. 


e.g. “Zerolene” protected against 
“Merolene.” 
“Yale” (Yale & Towne) protected 
against “Yale” (Yale Electric 
0.). 

“Lilas de _ France” protected 
against “L’Ile de France.” 
Many others, i.e. Coca-Cola, Na- 

tional Biscuit, etc. 


(Continued om page 129) 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


EIGHT ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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we just now?” 


Stupid of her, what, but she really had forgotten how 
many homes she had and where. One wi// mislay 
things, no end! 

Just fancy how many last line clinchers, such as ask- 
ing one’s grocer or druggist today, are lost on the Lady 
of the Lorgnette. 

The point House Beautiful wishes to make is that 
dilettante regard for the finer arts rarely results in mer- 
chandising along the lines on which we average mortals 
are forced to regard it. 

House Beautiful caters to a cross section of home- 
loving America — 100,000 A. B. C. Net Paid Circula- 
tion. They are people who put into their homes their 
own personalities, consciously or unconsciously influ- 
enced by House Beautiful. 


A rare market this, for the advertiser in the Building, 
Furnishing, Decorating and kindred commodity field. 


A Member of the National Shelter Group 











Introducing a New Product in a 


Super-Advertised Field 


The Manufacturer Is Fortunate Who Can Present His Product against 
a Background of Good-Will Created by Advertising 


By Arthur H. Little 


ALWAYS intrinsically interest- 
ing as a _ merchandising 
achievement is the introduction of 
a new industrial product—interest- 
ing in its details of method and 


interesting, rather often, in its 
manifestations of business phil- 
osophy. 


In a hotly competitive field, the 
new product rather often is some- 
thing more than a mere addition 
to the line, something more than a 
new item to be sold to boost sales 
volume and augment the producer’s 
profits. Rather often it is a move 
in strategy, an expedient by which 
the producer aims to entrench his 
position in the market. And the 
producer is fortunate who can in- 
troduce that product against a 
background of good-will created 
by advertising. 

brisk competition over a 
wide front, American business of- 
fers no more stirring or more con- 
spicuous example than the oil in- 
dustry, specifically the marketing 
of gasoline. Gasoline selling has 
been a nation-wide, more or less 
free-for-all battle for outlets, in 
which the competitors have 
launched many a spectacular cam- 
paign and many a_ hard-hitting, 
strictly competitive merchandising 
attack. So hot has been the fight, 
and so enthusiastic, that out of the 
dust of warfare have risen rather 
often the cries of “Foul!” and 
“No Fair!” There have been com- 
plaints of hitting below the belt— 
complaints that have engaged the 
attention of the Better Business 
Bureaus. 

Last week, just on general prin- 
ciples and with no ulterior motive, 
I asked the general sales manager 
of an oil company—and a concern, 
by the way, that figures in this 
article only to the extent of fur- 
nishing this sidelight—what was 
his major problem. 
“Problem!” he exploded. 


“Our 





problem is to market our gasoline 
with a backing of advertising that 
can make itself heard, effectively, 
in the welter of claims, and still 
tell the truth. It seems to me that 
all the d—d liars, who, since the 
beginning of time, have gone into 
advertising as a vocation, are con- 
centrated now in the gasoline busi- 
ness. They lie about anti-knock 
gas. They claim their products are 
anti-knock, when they’re only 
partly so. And the manufacturer 
who produces a motor fuel that, 
by scientific test is wholly anti- 
knock—he wonders how he can 
induce consumers to believe him.” 

Here is a problem that con- 
fronts the entire oil industry, as 
represented by the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, which has already 
compiled a code of ethics to regu- 
late the marketing of petroleum 
products. 

It is a problem that confronted, 
also, the Standard Oil Company of 
New York when, months ago, it 
began laying plans for the intro- 
duction of a new product in 
“Soconyland”; the latter, a name 
created by advertising, is the com- 
pany’s marketing field—New York 
State and New England. And the 
new product, introduced to the 
public last week by means of the 
radio and by means of newspaper 
advertising, is Socony Special gaso- 
line, plus Ethyl. 

There were other problems. It 
reveals no secret to set forth here 
that, in “Soconyland,” the company 
has experienced active competition. 
A new product in that field, if it 
is to be introduced advantageously, 
must be introduced simultaneously 
throughout the field. In advance 
of any public announcement, the 
product must be distributed—must 
be made available to consumers 
throughout the region. And dis- 
tribution of such a product as that 
contemplated by Standard of New 
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One Sales Route! 


Ce THE thirty-five national adver- 
tisers of automobile accessories in 


Milwaukee newspatiers during the first 
seven months of 989, Stwenty-five used 
The Milwaukee l exclusively! The 
other ten concentfated 63% of their line- 










than four out of v Milwaukee families 
—is the only ARWSP: 
thoroughly cover 2 4 sell the reliable 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin market. 
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York presented difficulties rather 
different from those that would 
confront, say, a manufacturer of 
hardware who aspired to unveil to 
his retailers a new line of files. 
Here was no mere task of induc- 
ing retailers to stock the product, 
along with many other products, 
and then co-operating with those 
retailers, through the medium of 
advertising, in moving the product 
off the shelves. 

Ethyl-treated gasoline is a prod- 
uct whose distribution involves 
consideration of storage tanks that 
are scattered all the way from the 
production source to the wayside 
retail stand; and many of those 
tanks already are full, or partly 
full, of untreated gas. Before the 
public can be admitted to the se- 
cret, each of those thousands of 
tanks must be given attention. And 
the secret must be broadened, too, 
to share itself, not merely with the 
entire selling organization, but with 
the retailers—and even with some 
of the retailers’ customers. 

Long in advance of the public 
announcement, many a Socony 
dealer knew, accordingly, that at 
least one of his underground tanks 
contained Ethyl-treated gasoline. 
So, too, did his more observant 
customers; for the pump above 
ground displayed—in accordance 
with State law—a little brass plate 
that proclaimed that the contents 
contained an admixture of lead. 
But the plate was the only visible 
hint. For Socony Special plus 
Ethyl sold then—and still sells—at 
the same price as Socony Special 
alone. 

With its advertising in two suc- 
cessive years—1928 and 1929— 
Standard Oil of New York, in 
effect, has staked out “Soconyland” 
as a market. In 1928 the com- 
pany advertised the region nation- 
ally, featuring its recreational and 
scenic virtues in an appeal to the 
touring tendencies of motorists. 
This year, the same appeal has 
gone out in the form of messages 
from State governors, inviting 
tourists to tour New York and 


New England. Thus the company 
has undertaken a selling job by in- 
direction, and, at the same time, has 
aimed to create good-will for itself 
among consumers in the territory 
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and among the retailers of its 
product. 

Against that background, last 
week, Standard spread its message 
of the new product. 

The first public intimation was 
a full-page newspaper advertise. 
ment of the “teaser” type. It read: 


TONIGHT 
at 7:30 
A SENSATIONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
GOES ON THE AIR 

Standard Oil Company of New 
York to broadcast announcement of 
vital interest to everyone who owns 
or drives a car. 

Tonight a Soconyland Sketch— 
the popular radio program of the 
Standard Oil Company of New 
York—goes on the air at 7:30. 

Just before the main show, comes 
the most sensational announcement 
an oil company has made in these 
parts in years. you own a car, 
if you drive a car, even if you are 
only thinking of owning a car, 
this announcement affects you. A 
really great piece of news is in 
store for you tonight. 

You'll enjoy the sketch that fol- 
lows, too. It is called “The Way- 
side Stand,” and Arther Allen 
plays the leading role. It’s a hu- 
man, moving story that, is sure 
to provoke your laughter and your 
sympathy right to the end. 

ave your radio dialed at Socony- 
land Sketches promptly at 7:30 
tonight so that you will not’ miss 
a single word of this important an- 
nouncement and the program that 
follows. 


The copy closed with a listing of 
the stations—ali in New York 
State and New, sEngland—over 
which the announcement would be 
broadcast. ' 

The radio announcement itself 
was presented in the form of a 
dialogue between a “filling station 
attendant” and a “customer,” the 
attendant explaining that hence- 
forth the new product would be 
available at all Socony stations, and 
that it consists of Socony Special 
gasoline plus Ethyl, and explain- 
ing further what Ethyl is and what 
it does. 

The reason-why theme charac- 
terized the newspaper advertising 
which, in some 500 papers through- 
out the territory, followed the 
radio announcement. The openr- 
ing advertisement, timed for daily 
papers so that it appeared on 
the day following the radio broad- 
cast, minced few words. It spoke 
right out in meeting as follows: 
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Westinghouse 
deratetitertitee) 


4 


ppliance 


-:Wiring = 


Black area shows territory served by Westinghouse 
Des Moines Branch 


Westinghouse 


serves lowa 
from Des Moines 


Des Moines is lowa’s distributing center for 
Westinghouse electrical products. 











lowa electrical dealers and contractors look to 
Des Moines for supplies from Westinghouse—and 
Iowans look to Des Moines for their daily and 
Sunday newspapers. 2 out of every 3 families, 
farmers as well as city people, in the central two- 
thirds of lowa, read 


The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 


Daily Circulation exceeds 230,000 
99% in Iowa 





NOW 
A PREMIUM GASOLINE 
PLUS ETHYL 


The already famous Seceny Social 
now contains Ethyl fluid. You get 
a — i rating” ws the 
highest-quality premium ine. 
he debate about Ft my is set- 
tled. You can prove every state- 
ment in this advertisement by the 
simple method of buying ten gal- 
lons of gas and driving your car 
+ gs out of traffic, up and down 

ill. 

A gasoline has been produced so 
different that you can feel the dif- 
ference. 

These are the facts. 

We began marketing Socony Spe- 
cial two years ago. It was the finest 
straight-run gasoline that could be 
made, Thousands of motorists dis- 
covered that it was better and 
gladly paid the extra cost. 

We have taken this same Socony 
Special and done the one thing that 
could be done to make it perfect. 
We have added Ethyl fluid at ex- 
tra cost to ourselves but no extra 
cost to you. 

Ethyl fluid is the only prepara- 
tion as yet discovered by science 
that will remove the knock from 
gasoline, Add enough of it to any 
— ww ge or d—and that 
gasoline will be knockless. It will, 
as scientists say, have a “zero knock 
rating.” 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 


A poor gasoline can have a zero 
knock rating and still be poor 


aso- 
line. But when a_ good, clean, 
smooth-burning gasoline, such as 


Socony Special, has a zero knock 
rating, then you have the most per- 
fect fuel that can be produced. 

Prove what we say. Your car 
will stand up and shout. 


A box in the text explained 
Ethyl, thus: 


Ethyl fluid is the standard anti- 

knock compound, containing tetra- 
ethyl lead. It was developed in the 
General Motors Research Laborato- 
ries to meet the needs of the present- 
day high-compression motors. 
_ Remember, it is the basic gaso- 
line to which Ethyl fluid is added 
that determines the ultimate qual- 
ity of an Ethyl gasoline. The So- 
cony Special which you have been 
using was a superior high-com- 
grcemten gasoline. With the Ethyl 
uid added, this new Socony Spe- 
cial will make old cars run like 
new cars and will make new cars 
perform in a way that you have 
never known before. 


The second advertisement of the 
campaign, scheduled for this week 
in the same newspapers, reiterates 
the selling points of the first. As 
did the first, it emphasizes that 
gasoline performance depends, bas- 
ically, upon gasoline quality, and 
that the addition of Ethyl to So- 
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cony Special improves a_high- 
quality product. This week’s ad- 
vertisement devotes more space to 
urging the consumer to try the 
product for a week. And it re- 
peats the box, explaining what 
Ethyl is and what it does. 

The third advertisement of the 
series, scheduled for next week, 
will summarize sales results. 

To augment the newspaper ad- 
vertising, the campaign includes a 
schedule of six quarter-hour radio 
broadcasts, timed for forenoons 
and addressed to women; a special 
edition of the “Socony News,” 
which is a house organ that goes 
to the trade; a twenty-four-sheet 
outdoor advertising display; and a 
letter that goes to some 3,300 
motor-car dealers in the territory. 

The letter to car dealers stresses 
two principal points: one, that with 
some 33,000 dealers now selling the 
Ethyl-treated Socony Special gas 
in the “Soconyland” territory, a 
dealer may safely recommend to 
his car owners that, in their new, 
high-compression motors they use 
only Ethyl gas; and the other, that 
Ethyl gas is an excellent fuel to 
use in demonstrating used cars; 
for, if a used car’s motor happens 
to be afflicted with carbon, un- 
treated gas might produce a most 
discouraging knock. 


C. H. Johnson, Advertising 
Manager, Fisk Tire 


C. Haldane Johnson, recently with 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, and previously for s‘x 
years vice-president of Griffin, Johnson 
& Mann, Inc., New York, now Conklin 
Mann, Inc., has joined the Fisk Tire 
Company, Inc., Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
as advertising manager. 








Appoints Frank Presbrey 


gency 

The American Metal Works, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturers of Stear-Steady, 
a new automotive device, has placed its 
advertising account with the Philadel- 
phia office of Frank Presbrey Com- 
pany, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. Newspapers and local maga- 
zines are being used in a test campaign. 





Simplex Piston Ring Appoints 
Ayer 

The Simplex Piston Ring Company of 

America, Inc., Cleveland, les appointed 

. Ayer Son, Inc., to direct its 

advertising account. 
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Great 
Results! 
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A NATIONAL MAGAZINE: 
““Never before have I seen a newspaper do 
such a good spot-selling job as The Chicago 
Daily News Midweek Section did.”—Forum. 





A LARGE CHICAGO BANK: 


“We were pleasantly surprised at the pull- 
ing power of your attractive new feature 
section.”—Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 
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A LARGE DRESS SHOP: ese $ 


“We shall continue to use this section.”—Appleton’s, 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DV 
C. Geo. Krogriess 


Advertising 
. a Woodward & Kelly 303 C k Ist Nat’! 
Representatives: 369 N. Michigan Ave. Bank Bldg. - 


NEW YORK DETROIT ATLANTA j i 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly A. D. Grant 
110 E. 42d St. 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 711-712 Glenn Bidg. 


Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities AGO 
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ADVERTISERS IN 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
WEEK FEATURES SECTION 





A CHICAGO BOOK SHOP: 
“We congratulate you upon a successful experi- 
ment and thank you for having brought it to 
our attention.” — The Argus Book Shop, Inc. 








A PROMINENT CLOTHIER: 








We notice a decided increase in sales.” —Jerrems. 





idweek Features, printed in photogravure, 
ith extra color, tabloid size, incorporates spe- 


jal reading features of The Chicago Daily 


ews long tried and accepted by discriminating 
hicago readers. 


ou, too, can share this unusual reader interest, 
ese splendid advertising results. 


DWEEK FEATURES 


ICAGO DAILY NEWS 


1GO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 
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Each Dot 
Represents 
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The above map, with one dot represent- 
ing 10 subscribers to THE OKLAHOMA 
FARMER-STOCKMAN, shows graphically bow! ir 
the distribution of circulation of THE ers, 
OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN od 
among the farm folk in Oklahoma. 





















theless, 
believe 
but I 
No other Oklahoma paper offers even many 


a small part of this intense rural coverage. per ce 
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With 73.4% of Oklahoma’s population be mac 

rural, THE OKLAHOMA FARMER. af the 
STOCKMAN affords the only method of n * 
obtaining volume sales for you in Okla- ol 
homa. for ¢ 

which 
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S$ the sales manager’s job stand- 
ardized? Has sales management 
ached the point where it can be 
fined as an exact science? Can 
rtain definite formulas be applied 
lo sales problems with pre-deter- 


mined results? 


Is Sales Management an Exact 


Science P 


The Sales Manager Who Has His Job Standardized Has Time for More 
Important Work—Research 


By J. K. Macneill 


Sales Manager, Hewes & Potter, Inc. 


We will say that distribution is on 
the popular basis of direct to the 
retail trade. We will say also that 
the line is nationally advertised and 
that it has a distinguishing feature 
that sets it a little apart from other 
men’s shoes. This feature is one 
of utility and wear and not one of 









Hepending on one’s 
onception of what 
tales management 
s, I think the an- 
wer to all three 
huestions is in the 
pfirmative. I say 
is, too, realizing 
full well that such 

statement will 
aise no end of a 
howl in some quar- 
ers, particularly 
where old ideas 
ill prevail. Never- 
theless, I not only 
believe it to be so 
but I think that 
many sales man- 
agers would be 100 
per cent more effi- 


With certain qualifications and 














S it possible that most 
sales managers take their 
title too literally and spend 
too much of their time 
ly managing the sales 
force? Mr. Macneill believes 
that managing is the small 
end of the sales manager’s 
job; that this part of the 
work can be done by rule. 
In other words, sales man- 
agement has become stand- 
ardized. A good sales de- 
partment should function 
with as much ease and ac- 
curacy as any other depart- 
ment. 
There will probably be 
some wails of disagreement 
with this theory from those 


appearance or style. 
After a period of 
many years of suc- 
cessful progress, 
sales suddenly be- 
gin to take a slow 
downward curve 
for no apparent 
reason. Dealers be- 
gin slowly to 
desert the house 
and salesmen find 
their drawing ac- 
counts exceeding 
their commissions. 
At the end of a 
year there is no 
improvement and 
the sales manager 
is fired. new 
man is installed. A 




















which I consider the most im- 
portant function of sales manage- 
ment. Let’s see if we can make a 
case of it. 

First, just what is sales manage- 
ment? In simple language it is 
nothing more nor less than selling 
at least expense and most profit the 
product or service that your com- 
pany creates, and doing so in direct 
proportion to the natural increase 
in the country’s population and 
wealth. Let us take a hypotheti- 


cal case, men’s shoes for instance. 
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cient if they could manag: man of the old 
be made to see that of — bs = a school and with 
a considerable part || salesmen. Others will see long experience. 
of their work can || @ moral in this article for What happens? 

be done by rule, |] shemselves. The first place 
thus freeing their he goes to is the 
minds and hours department show- 
for development and research, ing sales records. He spends 


many hours studying the terri- 
tories and the sales figures of 
the men he has been called upon to 
lead. Then, fortified with all this 
information, he takes a long trip 
around the country visiting and 
working with these men. Out of 
forty men it is a cinch he will find 
more than a dozen that he thinks 
are not there, who are losing their 
pep, and who should go. Sooner 
or later they do vo and the others 
are all scared. He stirs things up 
in the sales department at the fac- 
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tory. He may perhaps install a 
new report system, or decorate his 
office with pretty maps stuck with 
pins, and Lord help the man 
whose territory shows any shortage 
of pins. He puts in a snappy 
traveling sales manager to check 
up on the men and keep them on 
their toes. He gets the old machine 
going in high. He is trying to 
make a showing—and doing it in 
the only way he knows how. 
Contrast with this another type 
of sales manager. He comes in, 
we will say, after the above men- 
tioned hero has gone his way. 
What will he do? First of all he 
will study, not the salesmen or 
the sales records, but his fellow ex- 
ecutives. He will make it a point 
to get inside the skins, one by one, 
of the factory superintendent, of 
the general manager, the credit 
man, the style manager, if there is 
one, the advertising manager and 
lastly the subordinates in his own 
department. Then he will study 
the thing he is going to sell. Be- 


fore long he will know it inside 


out. Will know its history, who 
buys it and why, how much it 
costs to make and to sell. What 
the profit on it is. He will find out 
all there is to know about competi- 
tion, quality, prices, policies, adver- 
tising, personnel and public stand- 
ing and acceptance. He will assume 
that his sales force, like all sales 
forces, is about run of mine. He 
will know that there are a few 
stars, a large number of average 
good men, and a few tail-enders. 
He will of course go out and meet 
every one of them, talk with them, 
know their families and living con- 
ditions and sales histories. But he 
will pay more attenion to what 
their customers tell him than what 
they themselves say. He may have 
a few changes in salesmen to make. 
These he will take care of not too 
quickly nor with any dramatic 
flourish. If he finds them bur- 
dened down with a lot of old-fash- 
ioned reports to make out every 
night he will immediately relieve 
them of all but one or two simple 
ones. He knows that no company 
ever rode to success on the knowl- 
edge of the exact number of ac- 
counts its competitor had, or the 


INK 


daily reported inventory of ¢ 
competitor’s goods on the r 
shelves as laboriously reported } 
salesmen. What is more impor 
tant he knows, too, that nowada 
successful selling in many lines ; 
more a matter of product desigitt 
and style than of actual selling 
technique; that the finest sale 


its product lacks something of what, 
the public, reasonably'or unreason 

ably, expects of it. All he wan 
to know from his salesmen is tha 


they are doing that and everything 
is right at headquarters, then therd 
will be nothing to stop him. 


Hiring by Formula 


The point of all this is that sale 
management is today broader in 
scope than it used to be. Insof 
as the actual managing of salesmen 
is concerned, it shouldn’t take mor¢ 
than a fifth of the sales manager’ 
time. Take the first step for in 
stance—hiring men. After hearing 
and reading that most of our ma 
tionally famous sales manage 
never claim to be able to hire mor 
than one good man out of thr 


tries, I assume that such is a fairfilivi 


average. 
or less by formula. A territory be-fk 
comes vacant. You take the usual 
steps, namely, notify your own 
salesmen, have them pass the word 
around to their trade, you searchicc 
your prospect file built up auto-fv 
matically from casual applications, 
you advertise in your trade jour- 
nals and in the local territory news- 
papers. From it all you will prob- 
ably round up a half dozen men, 
any one of whom could just about 
measure up. You talk to thesejfs 
men and select the one who, ac-ffe 
cording to his experience, personal-[ 
ity, references and past perform- 
ance, looks best, and put him tomy, 
work. : 
I will admit that judgment and 
experience are factors in hiring 
men, but even at that I must sayjs 
that I know of a good many bril- 
liant successes who were hired by—F 
mail, sight unseen. On general 
principles, one sales manager, if hejs 
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ollows proved procedure as to 
hecking points, will average about 
he same as another sales manager. 
Supervision of salesmen can be 
lone pretty much by book, too. A 
imple record of order dates plus a 
gM-ystomer card file for each terri- 
ingikory will reward the searcher after 

nformation if he finds that a cer- 

ain territory is not coming up to 
ifM&cratch. The records will nearly 
If you re- 


orking Wednesdays. c 
iMfmess of a certain customer is fall- 


vhen they flash the warning. 
No System Is Perfect 


There is the exception of course. 
Yo system is perfect. A salesman 


as much an open book to him as 
Bare his sales records. 
The point I wish to make is that 
if a firm is functioning properly as 
its manufacturing processes, 
osts, advertising, styling and ser- 
‘Avice, then its sales department 


-Eend with a minimum of supervis- 
ys-Mmon, provided it is organized along 
e lines of proved methods. If 
roduct A has averaged over a 
period of years, with different 
salesmen, with varying degrees of 
energy on the part of competition 
and with a fairly constant advertis- 
-Bng effort, to sell steadily at from 
0,000 units to 40,000 units in an 
average territory, then it can be 
pretty safely forecast that that 
product will continue at about the 
same rate if the same system is 
If it shows a sudden 
pnd unexpected falling off, then the 
enswer lies elsewhere than the 
sales department. The sales man- 
ger knows he can spend $1,000 for 
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a new account contest and get so 
many new accounts. He can stick 
on a special volume contest in the 
middle of summer and get certain 
definite results. He knows about 
how many windows a prize contest 
will bring. These high spots, 
therefore, can be laid out on sched- 
ule and run each year, with only 
superficial variations, and bring 
identical results. Isn't that stand- 
ardized sales management? 

I found myself in a small West- 
ern city several years ago inter- 
viewing some men for a territory.. 
Requiring some corroboration of 
one man’s statements, I found it 
necessary to call upon a manufac- 
turer who was located in that city 
and who was in a line more or 
less akin to our own in that it 
sold its product to the same trade. 
The firm was a spasmodic national 
advertiser, incidentally. Inquiring 
for the sales manager, I was ush- 
ered into the presence of a most 
ordinary individual, who claimed 
the honor. He was unable to help 
me, although the information I 
was seeking should have been 
known to him. We talked on, 
however, on various matters of in- 
terest to both of us, and I dis- 
covered that his main worry with 
his salesmen was in keeping their 
expenses down. He seemed to 
have no ideas about development 
of his product or its selling meth- 
ods, nor was he very conversant 
with the national advertising be- 
ing done in the industry. He had 
only a vague knowledge of what 
the Spur Tie was, yet I could have 
told him almost to the dollar what 
his firm spent for advertising and 
where it was spent. He was a 
typical old time sales manager. He 
divided his time between editing 
reports at the factory, writing bul- 
letins on changes of prices and 
spending a week with Bill Han- 
son out in Minnesota calling on 
the trade. Calling on the trade 
meant just going in each store and 
exchanging comment on _ the 
weather and asking how business 
was. I doubt if he is there now. 
I haven’t seen one of his firm’s 
advertisements for several years. 

The reader will probably see by 
now what I am trying to bring 
out. The sales manager who has 
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his job standardized will have 75 
per cent or more of his time free 
for the most important part of his 
work. 

The most important thing to do 
in sales today is to figure out 
where those sales are going to be 
five years from today. To study 
the people who buy and use what 
you sell rather than the people 
who sell it. To watch the progress 
and development of every product 
or factor that may influence the 
need or use for yours. To keep 
a watchful eye and ear on this 
mysterious third man in the ring, 
style, and what causes it. To 
watch changing trends in general 
selling methods rather than to be 
blinded by the detail of your 
present one. If your system is 
right it will warn you if your im- 
mediate sales are not what they 
should be, but all the systems in 
the world cannot see into the fu- 
ture. That calls for study, re- 
search and watchfulness. 

Therefore, I say that the sales 
manager who is still going to be 
sales managing or general man- 
aging ten years from now has his 
job standardized to a great ex- 
tent today. If he hasn’t he doesn’t 
know what’s going on. 


R. B. Nettleton to Direct 
Peerless Motor Sales 


Ralph B. Nettleton has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Peerless 
Motor Car Corporation, Cleveland. Fol- 
lowing the formation of the Chandler 
Motor Car Company in 1913, he be- 
came Boston distributor for Chandler 
and Paige automobiles. ter he was 
made one of the Chandler company’s 
sales managers. When the Chandler 
and Cleveland Motor Car companies 
combined he become Central sales man- 
ager of the merged organizations. Mr. 
Nettleton joined the Peerless organiza- 
i completed the liqui- 
handler-Cleveland. con- 
Hupp Motor Car Cor- 


tion after havin 
dation of the 
cern for the 
poration. 


““Munsey’s Magazine” to 


Change Name 
Munsey’s Magazine Bn monthly 


by the Frank A. unsey Company, 
ew Seed, See also of Argosy- 
All Story Weekly and Detective Fiction 
Weekly, will change its name to All- 
Story Combined with Munsey, effective 
with the October 5 issue. The new 
magazine will be published every two 
weeks. Argosy-All Story Weekly will 
continue as Argosy. 
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L. Z. McKee, Merchandising 


Manager, Gardner Motor 

L. Z. McKee has been appointed ne 
chandising manager of e Gard 
Motor Company, Inc., St. Louis, 
newly-created position. He formerly 
with H. M. Ballard and Company, Chi 
cago merchandising counselors, in g 
executive capacity, and, at one time, 
had been with the Weaver Manufactur 
ing Company, Springfield, Tl. Mr. Me 
Kee will head a staff of salesmen wh 
will work with Gardner distributor 
and dealers on sales analyses of terri 
tories and other problems. 


Philip A. Christol, national < 

ing manager of the Rochester, N., Y, 
Journal-American, has joined the adver. 
tising staff of the Detroit Times. Hg 
had with the Journal-American {o 
three years. Previously he had ; 
with the advertising department of the 
Cincinnati Post and the Millis Adver 
tising Company, Inc., Indianapolis. 


O. B. Merrill to Represent 


> . 
Merged Youth’s Magazine 
Oliver B. Merrill, 

Eastern manager of T 

panion, has been ap 

manager of the newly 

Youth's pani bined with 

American Boy. He will be located af 

New York. 





Now Advertising Manager, 
“American Legion Monthly” 


B. L. Dombrowski, who has 
Eastern advertising manager of 
American Legion Monthly, has bet 
appointed advertising manager of thal 
publication. His headquarters will con 
tinue to be at New York. 


Appoints Wm. H. Rankin 
Agency 


Bankexposition, Ltd., New York, b 
appointed the Wm. Rankin 
pany, Inc., advertising mcy to dire 
its advertising account, beginning 
tember 2 


D. S. Cook, Advertising Mar 
ager, San Diego “Sun” 
Don S. Cook, for the last six yet 
with the class:fied advertising staff 
the San Diego, Calif., Sum, has bee 
apeees national advertising manage! 

of that paper. 


KVP Paper Account to 
Critchfield Agency 


The Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Coupang, Kalamazoo, Mich., manufa 
turer of KVP papers, has placed it 
advertising account with Critchfield 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 
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GENUINE ECONOMY 


THE 2,000,000 population of The Indianapolis 
Radius is energetic, industrious and prosperous. 
This complete market is bound into a single unit 
by a great transportation system. From Indian- 
apolis, every important city and town can be 
reached in a very short time. One cre ye ag 
dominates the entire area. Results: quick sales, 
low costs and big volume. Here, economy is a 
fact and not merely a word. 


The News ...cALONE ... Does The Job! 


1 INDIANAPOLIS NEws 
Puta 


DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd St. Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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UE to natural advantages, Indianapolis indus- 
tries enjoy permanent economy and prosperity 
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Nowhere else in Ameriéa 
will you find such a 
coneentration of 


retail outlets! 


Are you interested in marketing grocery 
products? There are more than 29,000 
grocery and delicatessen stores throughout 
New York City’s five boroughs and its pros- 
perous suburbs. 


Do you manufacture or distribute women’s 
wear? Dry goods and women’s wear outlets 
in the Metropolitan area total 6,700 
and 249 department stores are located here. 


Do you sell shoes? New Yorkers patronize 
3500 shoe stores that dot the business districts 
of Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens, The Bronx, 
Staten Island and nearby suburban towns. 


13,000 candy and confectionery stores are 
located here; 5600 drug outlets; 3801 men’s 
wear outlets; 3300 hardware stores; 2400 
household equipment stores; 4700 cigar and 
tobacco outlets; 2300 paint stores; 2000 furni- 
ture dealers; 2900 jewelers; 5800 restaurants ; 
7700 meat markets. 
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In all, there are 98,000 retail outlets in 
America’s hugest, wealthiest and most respon- 
sive consumer market-place! 


“a 








And New York, the most worthwhile of all 
markets, is easy to sell, if you know how to 
get in. And how to gain adequate distribu- 
tion. And how to build sure-fire consumer 
response. 







One great home-going evening newspaper 
offers you dominant, one-cost coverage here. 
The New York Evening Journal, for thirty 
consecutive years America’s greatest evening 
newspaper, is read each day in nearly half the 
worthwhile homes throughout Metropolitan 
New York. This newspaper’s readers live in 
the homes from which New York’s 98,000 
retail outlets draw a huge share of their day- 
to-day patronage. To sell them... tell them! 


NEW YORK 
VENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst NEwsPAPERS read j 
by more than twenty million people 














NEW YORK f 

9 East 40th Street i 

Represented Nationally by the | 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 

NEW YORK—International Magazine Building | 

CHICAGO: DETROIT: PHILADELPHIA: ROCHESTER: BOSTON: | 









Hearst General Motors Fidelity Philadelphia Temple 5 Winthrop i 
Building Building Trust Building Building Square 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
New York Office Chicago Office 
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As a natural corollary to 
the thorough coverage and 
reader interest possessed by 
The Detroit News it is the 
advertising leader of Detroit. 
{t publishes regularly more 
advertising than both other 
Detroit papers combined, and 
leads regularly in practically 
every selling classification of advertising. 
During the last 15 years it has been either 
first, second or third among the newspapers 
of America in advertising, and established 
in 1926 the world’s record for advertising 
linage, carrying a volume never attained be- 
fore or since by any other newspaper. And 
during the first seven months of 1929 The 
News again achieved first place with 18,- 
973,542 lines, leading both the Chicago 
Tribune and New York Times. 


I, A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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We Prefer Steady Improvement 
to Yearly Models 


The Yearly Model Plan for Industrial Manufacturers Would Be an 


Expensive Program 


By W. F. 


Rehbock 


Of the Foley Saw Tool Company, Inc. 


baie just finished reading the 
article in the August 1 issue by 


E. J. Heimer, secretary of the 
Barrett-Cravens Company,  en- 
titled: “Should Industry Have 
Yearly Models?” There are 


plenty of good arguments for and 
against this question of yearly 
models for industrial products, but 
my personal reaction to the thought 
is that yearly models are not logi- 
cal for the industrial machinery 
manufacturer. 

The average industrial machin- 
ery manufacturer produces a very 
limited number of machines in 
comparison with any automobile 
factory. Redesigning an _  indus- 
trial machine would mean new 
wooden patterns, experimental 
work, aluminum patterns, jigs, dies, 
etc., which on most any machine 
would be an expense of some $10, 
000 or $25,000. 

In addition to this, there would 
be a number of parts in the plant 
which would become obsolete when 
the change was made, thereby mak- 
ing yearly models an expensive 
undertaking. I understand that the 
automobile industry is finding out 
that yearly models cost the manu- 
facturer several millions every 
time a new change is made in the 
jigs, dies, obsolete parts, etc. 

The machine buyer likes to feel 
that he is buying a machine which 
is standard and that when he buys 
a machine, it will take care of his 
needs for at least ten or probably 
twenty years. 

An automobile is sold for pleas- 
ure, and, of course, you can appeal 
to one’s vanity. However, when a 
manufacturer puts a machine into 
a plant on a cold-blooded business 
Proposition, he wants to be shown 
that the machine will save him its 
cost in a comparatively short pe- 
riod, generally speaking a period 
not exceeding two years. 
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When a business man buys a 
truck, he isn’t worrying particu- 
larly about the model. He tries to 
keep that truck in operation as long 
as the operating costs are economi- 
cal, and buys a new truck only 
when the repair bill shows him 
that it is cheaper. 

Of course, there are objections 
to this, such as the delivery ser- 
vices of a high-class department 
store, wherein they want the truck 
to be more than a delivery ser- 
vice and want it to serve as a 
traveling advertisement and a 
prestige builder for the business. 

In our business, we are con- 
tinually improving our machines. 
We aim to make improvements 
about every three months but gen- 
erally they are of a minor nature, 
more in the shape of operating 
conveniences. After we thoroughly 
try out an improvement for three 
months in our service department, 
where we keep machines in con- 
stant operation, and determine that 
the change is really an improve- 
ment, we wait until all parts af- 
fected by the change are used, then 
the change becomes effective. 


Machines Are Continually Being 
Improved 


By this method, we are continu- 
ally improving our machines with- 
out junking a lot of parts which 
would be obsolete if changes were 
made immediately. In this way, 
our changes cost us only from $100 
to $500 each, thereby not throwing 
a heavy burden on the profits, 
which would be the case if yearly 
models were built. 

However, on the other hand I 
feel that it would probably be good 
business for the average industrial 
machinery manufacturer to an- 
nounce an entirely new model 
about every five years. 

In this way, he would have an 
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opportunity of replacing installa- 
tions that were made three, four or 
five years ago. Of course, if a 
manufacturer has a machine in his 
plant for five years, he would con- 
sider a new model if you could 
point out a number of real im- 
provements that would increase the 
efficiency and lower the cost of 
operation. In this way, a number 
of new sales outlets would be 
opened which would not be outlets 
if there were no new models. 


McGraw-Hill Book Account to 
Charles C. Green 


The McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, technical and business books, 
has placed the advertising of its tech- 
nical books and of the W. Shaw 
Company’s business books with the 
Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York. 


T. J. Reese Made Director of 
Buffalo Bank 


Thomas J. Reese, president of the 
Ault and Wiborg Company of New 
York, Inc., a subsidiary of the Inter- 
national Printing Ink Corporation, has 
been elected a director of the Commer- 
cial Trust Company of Buffalo. 


Fred Cortis with ‘“Golfer’s 
Magazine” 

Fred Cortis, recently with the Chi- 
cago office of the National Shelter 
Group and prior to that with the West- 
ern office of the Condé Nast Publica- 
tions, Inc., at that city, has joined the 
Golfer’s Magazine, Chicago, as advertis- 
ing manager. 


McCall Corporation Reports 
Increase 


The McCall Corporation, New York, 
reports a net income of $1,288,247, after 
providing reserves for taxes and other 
purposes, for the first six months of 
1929. This compares with $930,122 in 
the first half of 1928. 


Change in Brooklyn “Eagle” 
Control of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Daily 
Eagle, purchased by Frank E. Gannett 
last January, has been transferred to the 
Gannett Company, Inc., a holding com- 


pany formed by him to manage his 


chain of newspapers. 


Joins McConnell & Fergusson 


Jack Secord, for the last few years 
with the advertising department of Sob- 
laws Groceterias, Toronto, has joined 
the production division of McConnell 
& Fergusson, Ltd., Toronto advertising 
agency. 
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Plans Campaign on New 
Dog Food 


W, J. Lake & Company, Seattle, have 
appointed Claude Arnold, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct their ad. 
vertising account. This company man. 
ufactures by-products and is planning 
an advertising campaign on a new dog 
food. Washington newspapers and di. 
rect mail will be used. Dog journals 
= be added to the schedule at a later 
ate. 

The Corwin-Smith Company, Scattle, 
manufacturer of coal briquets, has also 
appointed Claude Arnold to direct an 
advertising campaign on the opening of 
its new plant on Lake Union. 


Westinghouse Promotes 
I. F. Baker 


I. F. Baker, power division sales man- 
ager of the estinghouse Electric In- 
ternational Company, has been appointed 
European sales manager of that com- 
pany, with headquarters at London. 
Mr. Baker has been connected with the 
Westinghouse Company since 1906, hav. 
ing at one time been managing director 
of the Westinghouse Electric Company 
of Japan. 


George Astel Joins Daken 
Agency 

George Astel has joined the staff of 
the Daken Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Seattle, and will have charge of print 
ing production. He formerly was a 
member of the faculty of the University 
of Washington School of Journalism. 


H. A. Herty with Commanday- 
Roth Company 


_ Howard A. Herty, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Manhattan Rubber 
Company, Passaic, N. J., has joined the 
staff of the Commanday-Roth Company, 
Inc., New York, direct advertising, as 
a contact and service representative. 


Appoint Parker Agency 


The Simonds-Worden-White Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, industrial cutting knives 
and edge tools, and the Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Embalming, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
have appointed The Parker Advertising 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, to direct their 
advertising accounts, 


Hudson Motor Promotes 


J. E. McLarty 
J. E. McLarty, formerly service man- 
ager of the Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit, has been appointed sales 
promotion manager of that company. 


C. R. Lindeman, Advertising 


Manager, Seattle “Times” 

Charles R,. Lindeman’ has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager.of the Seat- 
tle, Wash., Times. 
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Concerning the 
“Big Shot’s” Preferences— 











The evening newspaper preferences of Chicago 
men of substance reflect definitely the leadership 
of the Chicago Evening American in its field. A 
recent three-day circulation check at eight exclu- 


sive men’s clubs resulted thus: 


Chicago Evening American... 396 
Second evening paper...... 323 
Third evening paper...... 321 


Fourth evening paper...... 










Add to this proof of preference by the classes 
the wide margin of evening circulation leader- 
ship given the Chicago Evening American by the 
preference of the masses, and you will more 
clearly realize its vital importance to the adver- 


tiser in the Chicago market. 





CHIECAGO EvVENING 


AMPRECAN 


a good newspaper 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people. Member 
of International News Service, Universal 
Service and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Further Facts Concerning 
the Right of Privacy. 


What the Law Has to Say Concerning References to Deceased People in 
Advertising 


By Boyd L. Bailey 


Member of the New York Bar 


Ts Jones Advertising Com- 
pany finds a picture of a beau- 
tiful model wearing silk hosiery. 
It wants to use it in a stocking 
advertisement. Upon attempting 
to obtain the model’s consent, it 
finds that she is 


When a person is living, 
alone will be heard to complain 
that his picture or name has been 
published without consent. That 
is why the advertiser is free from 
legal liability if he obtains the con- 
sent of the person 





whose picture or 


dead. May it use 
the picture? Must 
it obtain anyone’s 
consent ? 

The Smith Ad- 
vertising Company, 
believing that the 
standard of success 
in its field is the 
importance of its 
clients, wants to 
print a list of them 
on its letterheads. 
Must it, business 
policy aside, obtain 
the consent of the 
corporations and 
partnerships? Of 
course it must in 
the case of indi- 


Lge permission be ob- 
tained before a de- 
ceased person’s photograph 
may be used in advertising? 

An advertising agency 
wants to print a list of its 
clients. Must it obtain per- 
mission when these clients 
are corporations and partner- 
ships? 

What about using a pic- 
ture of a minor? Must per- 
mission be obtained and if 
so from whom? 

These questions crop up 
frequently. They are an- 
swered in this article which 
is a sequel to two other arti- 
cles recently published in 
these columns on this gen- 
eral subject of the right of 


name he desires to 
use. The advertiser 
does not also have 
to procure the con- 
sent of the per- 
son’s relatives or 
friends. Inasmuch 
as the injury to 
those relatives and 
friends is precisely 
the same and is 
caused in precisely 
the same way 
where the person is 
dead, I see no rea- 
son why death 
should make any 
difference. 

But, admitting 
that one’s friends 


viduals. 
Kiddie ; 
Necktie pe. 


and relatives have 
no rights in the 














The 
Company 





seeks to use the 
picture of a child of three in ad- 
vertising. May it? 

The right of privacy, with 
which this article is concerned, 
was defined in a series of two ar- 
ticles* recently published in Print- 
ers’ Ink. Briefly, it is one’s right 
not to have one’s individuality, per- 
sonality or identity made public 
without one’s consent. 

Both on principle and on legal 
precedents, making public the iden- 
tity, individuality or personality of 
a dead person ought not to be held 
to constitute a violation of the 
right of privacy, except in Ken- 
tucky. 

*“The Advertiser and the Right of 


Privacy,” 121, p August 3, 1929, and 
page 93, Kagust 8 


privacy of others 
while they are alive, can it he 
reasonably contended that the right 
of privacy is inheritable? The 
general doctrine is that property 
rights and rights of action for in- 
juries to the estate survive for the 
benefit of the heirs and next of 
kin, and that rights of action for 
injuries to the person die with the 
person. For instance, rights of 
action for assault, libel, and false 
imprisonment die with the person. 
But rights of ownership of prop- 
erty and the right to sue for their 
violation survive. As authorities 
referred to in this article show, 
the right of privacy is regarded as 
a personal right. Since other per- 
sonal rights have been held to 
terminate upon death, it seems un- 
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Making It Easy 


Booklets and catalogs are meant 
to be read. Few of them are so 
planned that they can be easily 
read and understood. 


The tired business man, the busy 
housewife, the harassed buyer— 
none has the patience to wade 
through pages of cold type, just 
to convince themselves that they 
need what you wish to sell. 


Here is a real problem, and we are 
continually working out ways and 
means to solve it. 


If you send out booklets or cata- 
logs in sizable editions, write or 
phone us for details. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building 
461 Eighth Avenue - New York 
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The area outlined above is the 68-mile, 26-c 
town, 1,000,000 person Oklahoma City Ma 
outside metropolitan daily even claims to 
rich, populous, responsive sales territory. 

Oklahoman and Times alone, and at one lo 
tising cost, give advertisers a thorough, effecti 
age that is 7% greater than is possible eve 
combined use of all 18 other daily newspap 
lished in Oklahoma City and its market. 


Che DAI AHO 
OKLAHO TY Tl 


The OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO 
~ ~ THE OKLAHOMA FARMER -STOCKMAN ~- 
Eat Special Advertising Agency New Ypore Chicago Letroct Manta Te: 


oe 
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es! 


she 
oer 


First, is the growth of Oklahoma City in population 
(1,500 average increase monthly), in new building 
(leads the Tenth Federal Reserve District for the first 
seven months of 1929—July was the 23rd consecutive 
month at over $1,000,000), in prosperity (this is the 
first summer in years when business has been equal to 
or greater than in the winter months). 


Second, is the growth of Oklahoma City’s suburban 
territory and its 260 towns, 75 of which are over 1,000. 
This area is enjoying the same kinds and degrees of 
expansion experienced by Oklahoma City. 


Third, is the production in Oklahoma City’s new oil 
field where 99 rigs are up and 11 wells are producing 
approximately 34,000 barrels of oil daily. Oil, and 
unlimited gas at 12¢, are rapidly swelling the influx 
of new industries and businesses, thus increasing 
population and payrolls. 


Fourth, both cotton and wheat crops, despite recent 
adverse weather, promise high yields. Enid, one of 
the chief cities in the Oklahoma City Market, has just 
moved and stored nearly 21,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
8,000,000 bushels more than last year. Cotton is par- 
ticularly good—a 70,000 bale increase over 1928 is 
forecast. 


Here is an unusual sales opportunity in one of 
America’s largest, richest and most responsive sales 
territories. Investigate! 
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reasonable to assume that the right 
of privacy (or a right of action 
for its violation) will pass to 
others after death. 

There have been five attempts to 
recover for the unauthorized pub- 
lication of the identity of dead 

people.’ In only one was the plain- 
Mt suc cess ful.* In this one casé, 
decided in Kentucky, relief was 
granted to the plaintiff father for 
the publication, under unusually 
shocking circumstances, of a pic- 
ture of his dead baby. On the 
principles engunenes above the case 
is wrong and probably will not be 
followed. But, as interpreted by a 
later decision of the same court,* 
there is no doubt that the case 
supports the doctrine that publica- 
tion of a picture of a dead person 
without someone’s consent is for- 
bidden. Whose consent is required 
no one knows. Nor is it known 
hw many relatives or friends 
have rights of action. 

Of the four favorable cases, 
Schuyler v. Curtis, decided in New 
York, is the most interesting. Here 


is part of the opinion: “Whatever 
right of privacy Mrs. Schuyler 
had died with her. ... A woman 


like Mrs. Schuyler may very well 
in her lifetime have been most 
strongly averse to any public no- 
tice, even if it were of a most flat- 
tering nature, regarding her own 
works or position. She may have 
been (and the evidence tends most 
strongly to show that she was) of 
so modest and retiring a nature 
that any publicity, during her life, 


would have been to her most ex- 
tremely disagreeable and obnox- 
ious. All these feelings died with 
her.” 


Unfortunately, it was later deter- 
mined that there was no right of 
privacy for the living or the dead 
in New York at the time the 


L¢ stien v. Walker, 1893, 64 Fed. 
hataei ¥. Dougherty, 1899, 121 
¢ Mich. 372 


huyler v. Curtis, 1895, 147 N. Y. 
34 
De vuglas v. Stokes, 1912, 149 Ky. 


Mt re v. Gast Lith. & Eng. Co., 
1894, 8 Misc. 36 
2. D uglas v. Stokes, supra 


3. — v. Morgan, 1927, 221 Ky. 
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Schuyler case was decided.* Hence 
the case is not as much in the ad- 
vertiser’s favor as it sounds. 

However, it was decided in two 
other cases* that no liability results 
from slander or libel of the dead. 
I think that, by analogy, they are 
authoritative here. In one of them, 
the defendant published a state- 
ment calling the deceased a swind- 
ler and counterfeiter. The court 
held that his mother had no cause 
of action. 

As has been previously men- 
tioned, the only right of privacy 
existing in New York is statutory.® 
The statute prohibits only the pub- 
lication of the name, picture or 
portrait of “any living person.” 

I therefore conclude that no lia- 
bility will result to the advertiser 
for violation of the “right of pri- 
vacy of the dead” except in Ken- 
tucky. It must, however, be recog- 
nized as possible that other courts, 
in extremely shocking cases, may 
seize upon the Kentucky decisions 
as authorities. 

A partnership is a group of in- 
dividuals. A corporation is an 
entity separate from its members. 
Each has a smaller scope than a 
natural person, being created for a 
specific purpose or to engage in a 
specific business. For example: A 
member of a partnership or cor- 
poration formed to do advertising 
may rightfully marry, vote, play, 
work, etc. But the business organ- 
ization is. created only to attend 
to its business. Since the business 
organization has a smaller field of 
action than the natural person, it 
should not require as much legal 
protection or as many legal rights. 

An appellate court in New York, 
following this reasoning, decided in 
1916" that a partnership has no 
right of privacy. The opinion 
contained the additional reason 
that the New York statute pro- 
tects only “any living person.” A , 
partnership is not a living person 





4. Roberso meeenee 


v. Hse raed 
Box, 1902, 171 N. Y. 


5. a he New Nonpareil A: 108 
Ta. 
Serene y. Balaban, 11 App. Div. 
(N. 64 
Secs. $0, $1, oe Rights Law 
Rosenwasser v. 
App. Div. (N. 


Pad se 


Sper ia, 1916, 172 
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but is a group of persons. Because 
of the same statute a corporation, 
being inanimate, has no right of 
privacy in New York. 

Vassar College brought a rather 
interesting action at common law 
against the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co." The College (a corporation) 
complained that the defendant 
manufacturer of chocolates adver- 
tised its product as “Vassar” 
chocolates, and used the likeness of 
a young lady in cap and gown, an 
imitation of a college pennant, a 
college yell, and a very much 
mangled Vassar seal on its pack- 
ages and in the advertising. 

The original seal had “Vassar 
College” at the top and “Purity 
and Wisdom” at the bottom. The 
defendant substituted “Always 
Fresh” for the last and, unfortu- 
nately for the story, changed 
“Vassar College” to “Vassar Cho- 
colates.” No statute applied. The 
Federal district court dismissed 
the plaintiff's complaint on the 
ground that a corporation is not 
entitled to hurt feelings; it is only 
entitled to be heard when injured 
in a business way. 

One can say with sureness that 
under the New York law neither 
a partnership nor a corporation has 
a right of privacy. Under the 
common law, it is highly probable 
that the answer is the same, where 
the only injury is hurt. feelings. 
But where there is likelihood of 
injury in a business way, it may be 
wise to take the precaution of ob- 
taining a waiver. However, there 
is no assurance in the law that that 
is necessary. 

An infant is a person under 
twenty-one years of age. 

Infants are peculiarly privileged 
by the law because of their im- 
maturity of judgment. By the 
weight of authority, their contracts 
(except contracts for necessaries ) 
and releases of causes of action 
may be voided by them when they 
reach majority.” 

There seems to be nothing to 
take contracts to waive the right 
of privacy out of the general rule. 
It would seem to follow, therefore, 
that an infant, upon reaching the 
8. "8. Vassar College v. Loose ies Bis- 


cuit Co., 1912, “197 Fed. 
9, Williston on Contracts, sec. 9358 


his picture or name. Certain de 
fenses, depending on the jurisdic 
tion, may be available to the ad 
vertiser in such an action. Fo 
example, the infant may have de 
frauded the advertiser (as by rep 
resenting himself to be an adult 
In some jurisdictions it would be 
defense that the contract wa 
fair.” 

An infant is given a right 0 


rights, entitles him to be let alon 
and to do more or less as h 
pleases. If a contract to waive thg 
right of privacy were considered 
binding,. the inexperienced infan 
might find himself divested of 
considerable portion of his righ 
to be let alone—all because of 2 
unpremeditated unthoughtful act 
It is for this reason that such 3 
contract is voidable. 


where this objectionable 
does not appear. 


to the publication. 


between consent and a contract td 


consent or to remain in a consent 
ing mood is clear, though small. 
Where the infant tells the adver 
tiser, “I consent that you use my 
picture in advertising,” he is d 
ing exactly as he pleases. Further 


himself under any restraint. H 
may later revoke his _ consent. 
Hence there is no reason for the 
law to interfere with the arrange- 

But if the infant says, “ 


my picture,” 
purports to be a binding contract 
to waive a portion of his freedom 
and it is quite likely that the law 
will hoid such a contract voidable 
at the infant’s option. 

An example of a proper written 
form is: “I hereby consent that my 


10. Britton v. wt | Oil Co, 
1914, 73 + Va. | 
Pinnell 


sees v. Lond 
(1894) 2 Q. B. 65 
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i. EVENING WORLD'S 


7 : : 9 : 
s by rep circulation is a man’s sized cross-cut 


in adult) 


of the most sought-after portion of the 
New York market. It is a family 
newspaper, favored by the type of 
families who have made New York 


the great city it is... buying power 


intensified, the prize stamping ground 


of manufacturers the world over. 


The Evening World’s circulation 
represents 304,242 families you are 
trying to sell, families alert to the 
quality, the value, or the convenience 
of the products you offer, families able 
to buy anything you suggest. 


The Evening World is a fouridation 
newspaper. Sell its audience and you 
have sold an influential, prosperous, 
basic sector of New York. 


The Evening orld 


New York’s FOUNDATION Newspaper 
written Pulitzer Building, New York 


that my; 
TRIBUNE TOWER GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 
Oil Co, Chicago Detroit 
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name (picture, the above testi- 
monial, etc.) be used in advertise- 
ments of Lamppe & Shayde Hats 
prepared by the H. B. Advertising 
Company.” 

A strong argument for the 
validity of such a form is the 
somewhat analogous group of 
cases where infants have consented 
to be assaulted and, because of 
their consent, have been barred 
from receiving damages therefor.” 
The most usual case of this type is 
the case of carnal assault. Unless 
there be some statutory age of 
consent, it is well established that 
consent of the infant female bars 
recovery. : 

The reasoning of these cases 
may well be applied to right of 
privacy cases. The right of pri- 
vacy has frequently been called 
part of the larger right to be let 
alone—to do ‘as one pleases. If 
one consents to an assault, one is 
doing as one pleases. Therefore, 
one is not wronged. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that lawyers 
have looked upon “assault by con- 
sent” as a misnomer, for if there 
were consent, there could be no 
assault.” It seems quite possible 
that “violation of the right of pri- 
vacy by consent” may equally be a 
misnomer. 

Precedents on the validity of an 
infant’s consent to be injured are 
few.” Text book authorities are 
somewhat in conflict.” 

Comparative certainty, however, 
is possible at some points. For ex- 
ample, in New York the guardian 
or parent may consent on behalf 
of the infant. The statute so pro- 
vides.“ Outside New York, a 
parent or guardian may not con- 
sent on behalf of the child, any 


11. Dean v. Beohe 1895, 145 N. Y. 
319 (girl of 14) 
Young v. Johnson, 1887, 46 Hun. 
164 (girl of 19 
hampagne v. Hamey, 1905, 189 
oudry, 1901, 83 Minn. 


Mo. 709 (girl of 17) 
bed — v. A 
E Cus & Lindsell on Torts, 7th ed. 
1848. 11 


Christopherson v. Bare, 
.B. 473 


13. 13 A.L.R. 402, 

14. Pollock on Torts, vith ed. 160 
Salmond on Torts, 
31 Corpus Juris 1008 
Halsbu 2? Laws_ of Eoaiend 

15. Secs. 50 & 51, Civil Rights Law 


more than he may rightfully dj 
pose of his child’s watch.” 

The most conservative solutio 
in the case of children is to obtaj 
the guardian’s or parent’s cons 
in New York. If practical dif 
culties prevent a trip to New Yor 
the parent’s consent should be ob 
tained anyway. While, outside o 
New York, such consents ar 
valueless from a strict legal poi 
of view, they make the child an 
parents feel a moral obligation no 
to sue, and should reduce damage 
if the case ever reaches a jury. | 


been brought to court where som 
one in the infant’s family has con 
sented. 

Damages for violation of 
child’s right of privacy are quit 
apt to be insignificant in any event 
In a recent Ohio case, the news 
papers report that a jury found n 
damages at all. The child was o 
year old.” 

Conclusion 

The right of privacy is probab! 
intended to protect only the living 
individual, not the business organ 
ization or the dead. The interes 
protected is peculiar to ordinar 
daily life—an interest which ever 


necessary for protection in a busi 
ness way. 

Immaturity of the person whos 
identity the advertiser seeks to usq 


and is an. obstacle to obtaining 
valid consent. The difficulties in 
such cases, however, are usuall 
important only in theory. 


16. Chicago, Etc. R. Co. v. Lee, 189%, 
92 Fed. 318 


17. N. Y. Evening World, May 3) 
1929 


Buys San Francisco “Argonaut 


Bruce Ellis, of the San 
Argonaut, a weekly, has acquired thal 
paper through the "earchape of the i in 
terests of the estates of J. J. ani 
Daniel Shanedling. 
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YMBOL of the 

technization of 
civilization, the word 
“Detroitism™” as used 
by a current writer 
practically explains 
itself, at the same time 
focusingone’s thought 
on the motor capital 
of America. 


q 


ERE men and 

machines are 
hitched together in 
one vast symphony of 
industrialism, making 
a pattern that the 
rest of the world is 
following. 


q 


N this area there 

is but one metro- 
politan morning news- 
paper —The Detroit 
Free Press, with 


The B 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 
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nearly a century of 
successful operation 
and constantly 
broadening influence 


behind it. 


gq 


VERY other 

home in this area 
is a Free Press home 
—every other home 
receives its news, its 
opinions, its sugges- 
tions-to-do for the day 
through this news- 
paper. Advertising 
running along in the 
current of its influence 
inevitably develops 
sales power. 


Press 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Retresentatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Beyond the call 
of the day’s jc 


r> 
Wh .) A Boston advertising ag 


“helping a client establish s 
representatives in indust 
centers, arrived eventuall 
Detroit. After — hitting 

pavements for two days and finding no promisifl 











prospects he started on a fresh tack. 


Calling up McGraw-Hill Detroit offices, he ask 
for a representative of American Machinist. ( 
hour later the American Machinist man gave 

the names of three prospects. At 9 o’clock then 
morning he brought the agent and one prospect 
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her and also gave the agent the names of two 
bre prospects. 


icGraw-Hill representatives are not specialists 
Bthis sort of thing, but they are rendering little 
ices of this kind somewhere every day. With 
m it is “in line of duty” just as much as seeing 
it that their advertisers and prospects have all 
t pertinent facts about industrial markets and 
cGraw-Hill publications. 


je hope it will become a habit with industrial ad- 
ttisers and advertising agents to call the nearest 
cGraw-Hill district office when they need help 
matters closely or distantly related to industrial 
vertising. If they can’t help directly they may be 
le to recommend the right source. 
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eee HINK of the 770,440 met- 
ropolitan circulation of the Sunday 
New York American, in terms of a 
major market— covered 100% by 
ONE newspaper. 


For example:—These 770,440 
families, homes, and buying 
units reached by one favorite 
newspaper, represent a 
larger sales potential than 

the entire city of Phila- 
delphia! 


P ~ And the total Sunday circulation of the 
*“"" New York American is 1,114,204 


The 


New York American 
A better newspaper 
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Paul Block, Inc. 


National Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit 
Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
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HE market factor which must 
be dealt with if a business is 
to grow frequently lies way under 
the surface of everyday opera- 
tions. A public utility, for ex- 
ample, may find new industries 
cannot be attracted to the territory 
it serves unless agricultural con- 
ditions are improved. The market 
factor in this case, then, which 
requires attention is not the indus- 
tries to be attracted, but the agri- 
cultural element. 

And that is exactly what the 
Columbus Electric and Power Com- 
pany is doing—it is advertising to 
farmers in its territory, urging 
them to diversify and improve 
their farms in other ways—all with 
the idea: that better agricultural 
conditions will mean, in the end, 
more new industries. 

Incidentally, this is regarded as 
the soundest approach to another 
phase of the merchandising field 
now claiming the interest of the 
electrical industry—rural electrifi- 
cation. Officials of this company 
believe that agriculture must be 
developed to a point where both the 
farmer and his banker recognize 
that electrical aids fit in to the 
farm program on an economical 
basis, rather than as a somewhat 
doubtful experiment—in short, that 
agriculture as a whole must yet 
be educated and developed up to 
the understanding and use of elec- 
tricity on the farm. 

After many months of prelimi- 
nary work, the campaign proper 
got under way last winter and has 
been since that time the subject 
of much favorable comment. The 
Columbus Electric and Power Com- 
pany has contracted for paid ad- 
vertising space in the columns of 
every newspaper, daily or weekly, 
located in the territory served by 
its lines. 

In these newspapers, the cam- 
Paign will run for forty weeks or 
more. It deals with the natural 
resources of Southwest Georgia 




































Reaching the Basic Market F actor 
That Controls Future Growth 


A Public Utility Advertises to Farmers So That New Businesses May 
Eventually Be Attracted. 





in a comprehensive way. Oppor- 
tunities and limitations are being 
so clearly presented as to inspire 
the citizen for the part he may 
be called upon to play in the de- 
velopment of his section and direct 
his efforts along practical lines. 
The co-ordination of individual 
effort into community programs 
will be a feature of this campaign. 

Since the company’s attitude has 
been that agricultural development 
is the fundamental step toward 
creating those local conditions that 
attract new citizens and bring 
about steady and logical industrial 
development, much of the cam- 
paign is devoted to diversified pro- 
duction ‘programs for farms and 
the marketing of the agricultural 
products of Southwest Georgia. 
In this series, the farmers of this 
territory are given the benefit of 
the latest developments and discov- 
eries of agricultural science, and 
communities are being shown how 
to capitalize their commodities in 
the most effective manner. 

All that part of the campaign 
having a bearing upon agricultural 
resources and their development 
has been based upon a study of 
this section by specialists of the 
Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture, made under an agreement be- 
tween the college authorities and 
the company. Before publication, 
all advertisements are checked by 
the college. Each advertisement 
is supplemented by a comprehen- 
sive special article on the subject 
it covers prepared by the experts 
in charge of this line of work at 
the college. 

This arrangement with the State 
College of Agriculture insures that 
all discussions will be able and 
practical, and that the suggestions 
given Southwest Georgians will 
embody the best and latest infar- 
mation available to agricultural 
scientists. 

The chief factor depended upon 
for following up this work will 








42 


be the county demonstration agent, 
through whom the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture maintains 
its close contact with the farming 
interests—in fact, an important 
purpose of the advertising is to 
sell the individual on the effective 
aid these demonstration agents can 
render. A determined effort is be- 
ing made to secure an agricultural 
agent in all those counties 
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Roberts, publicity director, ins to 
secure the community and sec. 
tional development necessary for 
the continued growth and prosper. 
ity of our properties we must do 
a great deal of work at the foun- 
dation. Long ago, we determined 
that agricultural development js 
the absolute genesis of whatever 
future is in store for Southwest 





that are now without this 
service. 

In the advertising relating 
to various crops farm ac- 
tivities, there will be printed 
a list of publications available 
from the State College and the 
U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. These will be selected 
by college specialists for their 
practical value and clarity. 

Several years ago, when the 
Columbus Electric and Power 
Company extended its hydro- 
power service over a wide 
area of Southwest Georgia, a 
program of community work 
to promote the development of 
this new territory was under- 
taken. The company urged 
and assisted in forming 
country-wide chambers of 
commerce in those counties 
that had no such bodies—and 
few of them did—giving them 
a set-up of work any com- 
munity can do to enhance its 
attractions and promote a 
greater local prosperity — in 
plain words, development from 
within upon a sound basis of 
natural community resources. 

“Agricultural development 
is the genesis of whatever 
future is in store for this 
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section,” company workers told 
civic clubs and community 
leaders. It was pointed out 
that it is feasible to produce, 
during the long growing season 
in Southwest Georgia, a money 
crop each month for nine months 
of the year and to fill in the other 
three months with income from 
livestock and by-products of the 
farm—thus bringing about profit- 
able farm production on a twelve- 
month basis. 

“We have reached the inevitable 
conclusion,” declared Alvin 


Farmers Are Given the Latest Developments 


of Agricultural Science in This Series 


Georgia, and our efforts have been 
directed along this line. 
“Certainly, we want to see large 
factories all over this section— 
consuming power. It is because 
we do want to see these factories 
that we have set about work to 
build up those conditions which 
will bring into being and support 
factories. New people, new money 
and new industries do not locate 
in those communities that make 
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Out Here, Mr. Forhan. 
& Out of 5 
Have Buyorhhea!l... 


Ano, incidentally, being very, 
very largely American-born citizens, they know what a 
tooth brush is. This would not be impressive if it were 
not for the fact that these same people are equally as 
modern in all their habits! Buying habits. Their desire 
to keep apace; to have the new; their insistence on being 
conspicuously progressive. 4 I said these 1,500,000 Los 
Angeles-and-vicinity daily consumers have buyorhhea. 
They have! And the reason is that they have the old dough- 
ray-me to spend. Harken to this: With the exception of 
New York and those traditionally Harry-Lauderish states 
known as the New England Group, California has the high- 
est per capita savings bank deposits in the nation! 4 $409 
for every individual. One billion, eight hundred thousand 
inall. Advertisingly speaking, there is no richer, more re- 
sponsive field. Newspaperly speaking,there is no medium 
more successfully geared to local conditions than the 
Los Angeles Examiner! 4. What a combination for you 
manufacturers who have an advanced case of sellitosis! 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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the loudest claims, but only in 
those where conditions are such as 
to promise success. Communities 
must authenticate their claims by 
themselves developing and profiting 
by the advantages they extol. 

“So the practical aspects of our 
present conditions suggest that we 
should immediately begin to give 
intelligent attention to the develop- 
ment of our agricultural potentiali- 
ties in order that we may have 
the population, the wealth and the 
vision for the development of the 
related lines of industry which 
normally attend agricultural prog- 
ress. This creates. a sound in- 
dustrial setting.” 


Appoint Brinckerhoff Agency 


The Teter Rabbit Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has appointed Brinckerhoff, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. Magazines will 
be_ used. 

The Wolf Hatching & Breeding Com- 
any, Gibsonburg, Ohio, and the Glaser 
Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Dundee, 
Mich., have also placed their advertising 
accounts with the Brinckerhoff agency. 

All of these accounts will be handled 
by the Detroit office of the Brinckerhoff 
agency. 


“The Tobacco Jobber” to 
Change Size 


The Tobacco Jobber, New York, will 
change its page size, effective with the 
October issue, from 5 by 8 inches, to 
10% by 134 inches. e type page 
size of the publication will be changed 
from 4 by 7 inches to 9 by 12 inches. 


To Merge with “The New 
Breeder’s Gazette” 


The American Swineherd, Chicago, 
has been prieeed by Samuel R. Guard 


and C. Burlingham, owners and 
publishers of The New Breeder's Gazette, 
of that city. Beginning September 1, the 
two publications will be merged. 


Columbia Mantel Appoints 
Chambers Agency 


The Columbia Mantel Company, 
Louisville, Ky., wood mantels, has ap- 
pointed uisville office of The 
Chambers Agency, Inc., New Orleans, 
to direct its advertising account. 


Knowlton Brothers Account to 


Devereux & Smith 
Beginning January 1, 1930, Devereux 
& Smith, tica, N. Y., advertising 
agency, will direct the advertising ac- 
count of Knowlton Brothers, ater- 
town, N. Y., paper manufacturers. 
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Freeland & Warren, Inc., Suc. 


ceeded by New Organization 
Freeland, Wansker, Bates & Lay. 
rence, Inc., industrial consultants, has 
been formed at Boston to succeed Free. 
land & Warren, Inc., of that city. Ay 
sociated with the new organization are 
Willard E. Freeland, Harry A. Wan. 
sker, Harold Bates and Clifford F. 
wrence. 


New Accounts for Campbell, 
Lowitz and Whiteley 


The Dunbar Flint Glass Corporation, 
Dunbar, W. Va., manufacturer of glass. 
ware, and the Nelson Manufacturing 
Company, Richmond, Va., manufacturer 
of Nelson’s Hair Dressing, have ap 
pointed Campbell, Lowitz and Whiteley, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
direct their advertising accounts. 


Start New Advertising Business 
at Cleveland 


The E. N. Decker Company, Inc., 
has been formed as an advertising busi- 
ness at Cleveland. The officers of the 
new company are Edward N. Decker, 
president; Jack M. Ballantyne, vice- 
president; Joseph A. Grotenrath, secre 
tary and treasurer, and John J. Conway, 
manager of sales. 


To Merge as Biltmore-Ero 
Company 

Stockholders of the Biltmore Manv- 
facturing Company, Cincinnati, manufac- 
turer of auto and furniture covers, have 
ratified a merger with the Ero Manv- 
facturing Company, Chicago. The name 
of the new company will be the Bilt. 
more-Ero Company. 


New York “Times” Transfers 
L. S. Berger 


Louis S. Berger, for the last three 
years advertising representative of the 
New York Times at Paris, France, has 
been transferred to the New York office 
of the Times, where he will assume 
similar duties. 


To Represent “International 
Studio” 


International Studio, New York, has 
appointed Harvey G. Weiss as Western 
representative, with offices at Chicago, 
and John B. Dunn as New_ England 
representative, with offices at Boston. 


H. B. Lent Joins Anderson, 
Davis & Hyde 
Henry B. Lent, formerly with the 
Gundlach Advertising: Company, Chi- 
cago, has joined Anderson, Davis & 
Hyde, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 
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tf —=3ONE OF THE 


= 7.20 


Y JEXCLUSIVE- 
ACCOUNTS * 


Ys [Xx 





Unguentine is another of the 
506 Nationally Advertised 
Products that, during 1928, 
used The Examiner exclu- 
sively in San Francisco. 


The Examiner, because of 
its far greater Home De- 
livered Circulation and the 
quality of its many features 
for women, is a natural and 
logical medium for the ad- 
vertising of any merchandise 
bought by women. And, by 
the way, what merchandise 
isn’t? 

Note: These 506 do not in- 
clude 102 exclusive Financial 


and Automotive Accounts that 
bring the total to 608. 











One of the 28 Hearst pcos pos by more than 20 Million 
People. Member International News Service and Universal Service. 
Member of Associated Press. Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
W.W. CHEW A. R. BARTLETT J.D. GALBRAITH T.C.HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Ave. 3-129General MotorsBidg. 612 Hearst Bldg. 625 Hearst Bldg. 
NEW YORK CITY DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Baltimore’s New 
$8,500,000 Pier 


Many millions of dollars are being spent in 
the enlargement and improvement of Bal- 
timore’s shipping facilities. 

Among the most recent developments igs 


the new $8,500,000 McComas Street Pier, 
just completed. 


This terminal unit (here pictured) is one of 
the largest and most modern on the Atlantic 


seaboard. 


Yes, Baltimore is growing. And The Sun- 
papers are growing with Baltimore. Latest 


circulation figures— 


THE SUNPAPERS in JULY 


Daily (M « E) 292,888 


9,854 Gain over July, 1928 
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THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg.. 110 EB 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
New York JOSEPH BR. SCOLARO 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS General Motors Bidg., Detroit 
First National Bank Bldg. A. D. GRANT 
San Francisco Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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the Booth 


Newspaper 
Area 


They are lower because 
this one group of eve 
ning newspapers reache 
practically every home 
in this market which in- 
cludes the best of Michi- 
gan outside of Detroit. 


When you use The 
Booth Newspapers, you 
cover a big metropolitan 
market without duplica- 
tion and at one rate. 


Booth Newspaper cov: 
erage is actual one 
paper coverage. 





Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot Muskegon Chronicle 
Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 


I. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bidg., Detroit, or any newspaper listed 


~ Bay 





- The Three Hellish Gifts 


of Salesmanship 


A Reply from England to James Maratta’s Article, “The Three Divine 
Gifts of Salesmanship” 


By P. Garfield Blake 


Advertisement Consultant, London, England 


sAMES MARATTA tells us 
that salesmen are born.* Since 
this is an experience common to 
us all, we will accept the state- 
ment as true and confine our at- 
tention to disagreeing with prac- 
tically every remaining word in 
his article. 

First of all let it be clear that 
it is only an average English busi- 
ness man writing, one who _ time 
and time again has taken off his 
hat, and hopes. to have many more 
opportunities of doffing his hat, to 
his cousins across the herring- 
pond. 

It was an American organiza- 
tion that guided my first steps in 
advertising. That there was an art 


in salesmanship was first revealed 


to me by American authors. Ac- 
cept me, then, as a candid friend 
who now seeks to serve you. 

There, Mr. Maratta, is the first 
and only divine gift of salesman- 
ship—an inborn desire to be of 
service. 

The Power of Forceful Speech 
—Tish! 

The Power of Amplification— 
Tush ! 

Nerve—Tosh! 

Let me tell you a story. A 
young salesman was sent out to 
sell advertising space in a business 
magazine to the principal of an 
English business college. An in- 
terview having been secured, he 
was greeted with: “I am so glad 
you have called, please tell me 
something about your magazine.” 
The salesman tried the power of 
forceful speech and the power of 
amplification. The buyer supplied 
the nerve; when the salesman’s 
stock of divine gifts was ex- 
hausted. He said: “Go on. Tell 
me some more.” -_ 

*“The Three Divine Gifts of Sales- 


manship,” by James Maratta, Printers’ 
Inx, July 25, 


Today that salesman is reputed 
to be able to sell anything and 
has frequently asserted that his 
selling ability is due to the lesson 
he received from the principal of 
a business college. Can you not 
guess the lesson? Encourage the 
buyer to talk. 

Mr. Maratta tells us that the 
day he penned his article he turned 
down an attractive chap who had 
applied for a job as salesman be- 
cause he wasn’t chatty. Mr. Ma- 
ratta’s own words were: “For at 
least a half hour I tried my level 
best to open up a conversation.” 
Note this please: Mr. Maratta was 
a buyer and exercised the preroga- 
tive of the, buyer—to talk. Over 
here, when we're engaging sales- 
men we turn down the chap, be 
he attractive or otherwise, who is 
chatty, because we know that 
while he’s chatting the buyer 
won't be able to tell him what 
lines he wants. 


Brevity Is the Soul of Stock 
Exchange Jobber’s Wit 


One of the best salesmen I know 
was, before the war, a jobber on 
the London Stock Exchange. The 
business of a jobber is to name 
two prices for each of the stocks 
in which he deals. A broker will 
name a stock, the jobber replies 
97-9714, which means he’ll buy: at 
97 or sell at 97%. Jobbers are not 
garrulous, they don’t spend half 
an hour trying to discover whether 
the broker is a buyer or seller. 
Brevity is the soul of the wit of 
these men. 

Another excellent salesman I 
know was an erector of fencing 
before he took to the road. For 
years this man worked in the heart 
of the country. For days and weeks 
on end his only company were his 
thoughts—a poor training for 
forceful speech and amplification, 
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alias exaggeration, or, as we pre- 
fer it, lying. 

With all respect, Mr. Maratta, 
I submit that you can make a good 
salesman, provided you know the 
gift a good salesman must possess 
to suit your trade. 

it’s customers you want, 
choose a salesman who has the one 
divine gift of making buyers talk. 

If it’s just orders you are after, 
then choose a salesman who has 
the three hellish gifts of salesman- 
ship—the gift of gab; the gift of 
lying and amazing impertinence. 

Was it not your James Russell 
Lowell who wrote “He profits 
most who serves best”? 

Is forceful speech Service? Is 
amplification Service? Is nerve 


Service? And yet—“he profits 
most who serves best.” 


Claude Hopkins taught us this, anj 
yet you’re forgetting it. 

James H. Collins wrote the firs 
yarn I ever read on selling talk 
I was very young at the time, but 
I remember it and there’s not a 
word in it about forceful speech, 

Horace Lorimer, in “Old Gorgon 
Graham,” expressed his opinion 
about nerve. 

Now, who’s right, James M2- 
ratta or the others? 

A closing word. Don’t send any 
forceful speech and amplification 
merchants over here if you want 
to sell in this market. 


What Groucho Says 


An Advertising Agency Account Executive Gives a Definition of His 
Own Title 


ME! a nice young man at a 
client’s office the other day. 
Fine, innocent, earnest boy. If he 


doesn’t know, he asks. 

“Mr. Groucho, can you tell me 
what an account executive does?” 

“If I had time I could. Tl 
make a start anyway. An agency 
account executive writes copy, just 
to show how it’s done. It isn’t 
done that way and his copy is 
canned. He suggests lay-out ideas, 
which are never followed. They 
shouldn’t be. He plays a poorer 
game of golf than he can, so his 
clients shall not be beaten too 
badly. He is a world’s leading ex- 
pert on theater tickets, time tables, 
speakeasies, shopping for sporting 
goods, rare editions, wedding pres- 
ents, magazine free lists, radio sets, 
hotel accommodations, Yale Bowl 
seats, blooded pups, pre-war goods, 
all of which he is supposed to buy 
at a discount even when and where 
they ain’t. 

“He never remembers a rate but 
he has access to‘rate cards. He is 
sometimes fed by space salesmen, 
but he fears the complex obliga- 
tions thus created. To be success- 
ful he must be a powerful private 
orator, able to change the subject 
six times in as many minutes with- 
out losing his stride. 


“He is a salesman, not of art, 
copy and statistics, but of art, copy 
and statistical men. He is the con- 
fessed and declared proponent of 
the one and only always right 
agency in the world. He must 
praise his competitors in such a 
manner that his prospective client 
will shun them like a pestilence. 
He takes Harold Bell Wright as 
his model of humor, and Babbitt 
as the opposite to the client he is 
talking to. Do you get a picture 
of what an account executive is?” 

The young man lately graduated 
from Rutgers. In his own words, 
he “majored in Ek.” His reply 
was: “Yes, I think I see—but isn't 
it all rather uneconomic?” 

“Uneconomic to play your fish, 
when you're fishing?” I asked. 
“Uneconomic to make even a fool 
client think he’s buying the best 
there is?” 

But this nice, earnest boy didn't 
get it. 

Grovucno. 


To Manage Auburn Front 
Drive Sales 


Wade Morton, formerly manacer of 
contests of the Auburn Automobile Com- 
pany, Auburn, Ind., been appointed 
to the newly-created position of sales 
manager of the Cord front drive divi- 
sion of the Auburn Company. 
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When the Camera Goes Modern 


Photographic Techniques and Devices That Show What. Can Be Done 
When Imagination Is Permitted to Play a Part 


By W. Livingston Larned 


ORE of the healthiest signs of was a time in the history of pho- 
modern advertising art is the tography that such an interesting 
cheerfulness with which it throws amount of cleverness and inventive 
off a one-time favorite and-under- genius was displayed. It is really 
takes some new adventure into the quite important if you stop to con- 
unusual, the new and even the sider the natural handicaps of the 
startling. It is this restless change photographic gallery and the me- 
from season to season that 
keeps all advertising young 
in spirit and far more inter- 
esting to the eye. 
Modernistic art had its 
high hour of universal ac- 
claim and is now giving way 
to other forms, slowly but 
surely. You see less of it 
and its bright fires are burn- 
ing with a reduced glare. 
Not that the modernist’s 
day is over by any means. 
The daring thing was done, 
traditions smashed to smith- 
ereens, and hide-bound con- 
ventions tottered from their 
ancient thrones. The mod- 
ernist said that all lettering 
need not be on a straight line 
and that to put up a barrier 
to the unconventional in 
composition was a mossy 
mistake. These ideals which 
he has given us, after a 
brave battle, will always 
make their presence felt in ' 
years to come. We owe ceca me Setar eet merge oe it 


Tepredeced in the hams deprads an the belamee of the chertrwrel wets we the reersving a | 
" ber oot Becouse of super se: | alamenng 


much to him and should be | Sys*ser ssi mmmty mete ni ape ne 
eternally grateful. But ad- “...AND THEN HE @OT A PHILCO” 
vertising is ready for a new yy 
coat and a changed pictorial These Pictures Tell Philco’s Story of Unbal- 
regime and pace. anced Radio in a Graphic Manner 
“The king is dead, long . AA aon 
live the king.” It is at this critical chanical limitations of even the 
hour that the professional photog- most wonderful lens. Perhaps it 
rapher steps into the limelight with is in the copy-sense approach that 
the cry: “I can do it, too, and with - these camera innovations excel and 
an individuality all my own. Just attract so much attention. 
watch !” The theme on which they are 
During this interim of uncer- based is novel and unconventional. 
tainty, while a nice, new art at- The idea is as significant as the 
mosphere is being sought, the handling. A_ splendid thought is 
camera may lay claim to not a_ sufficient to inspire an exceptional 
little resourcefulness because of the pictorial interpretation. In far too 
numerous advances it has made many instances, illustrations for 
along similar lines. There never advertising are started on a weak 
52 : 
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The Largest 
CIRCULATION 
in LIBERTY'S History 


Since August 1, LIBERTY'S circulation has 
increased more than 200,000 in successive 
weekly jumps. 

As usual, LIBERTY had no summer circula- 
tion slump. By the middle of the summer, the 
newsdealer demand became so great that the 
print order had to be increased every week. 

Print order |figures on seven stcces- 
sive issues follow: 


Issue Print Order 
August 10th . . 2,160,000 
August 17th . .,. 2,175,000 
August 24th . . 2,235,000 
August 3lst .. 2,260,000 
September 7th . . 2,275,000 
September 14th . . 2,300,000 
September 21st . . 2,350,000 


[ Net paid figures not yet available} 


No increase in rates! The highest circulation 
in LIBERTY’S history. LIBERTY employs no 
subscription solicitors. 99% voluntary news- 
dealer sale, with greater concentration in 
major markets than any other large national 
magazine. 


LiVBERT ¥ 


A Weekly for Everybody 
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Nationa | 


and Aeronautical 
Exposition 


Cleveland Airport 
August 24—Sept. 2 


HE National Air Races, now 

being held at Cleveland, mark 
the culmination of The Cleveland 
Press’ efforts, over a long period 
of years, to make and keep Cleve. 
land air-minded. This newspaper 
was the first in Cleveland to rec- 
ognize Aviation—as it recognized 

‘Here snorman  Radio—as a great industry witha 


SIEGEL, Press Avia- 
tion Editor. A recog- great future. It was the first to 


and outer ay => 
t e . 
umn always contains devote a regular portion of it 


exclusive aviation news 


NATIONAL IONAL ADV 
M San Frenciace 230 Park Avenue, New Y 


t BB -A-D--V--B-R-T 1-8-1 8 
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\ir Races 


rst to establish a department for 
e reporting of such news. 


ere in this newspaper with its 
‘Bremendous audience of enthusias- 
c readers, completely air-minded, 
} a remarkable opportunity for 
“fou to tell the story of your air 
“Braft or accessories to the people 
f the TRUE Cleveland Market. 


First in 
Cleveland 


ING DEPARTMENT Peiiaieiyile 
“Be Michigan Blvd., Chicago SCRIPPS-HOWARD Ras Anges 


CLEVELAND 
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Multiple* Advertising 


It doesn’t take 
much to make 
250,000 worth 
a million— 
through multiple 
advertising 


College Humor 


MAGAZHEN E 





Containi 
apn ay of College Humor is read 


more than one; by more college people 


manifold; a_ re- . 
sultant of multi- than any other national 


plying a quantity ° 

by whole num- magesine 
bers. 

= di : 

— 1050 No. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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foundation, dispiriting to photog- 
rapher and artist alike. There is 
nothing to “take hold of.” 

A striking example of this very 
plan is to be found in the current 
series for Philco radios, photo- 
graphically illustrated. The idea 
for the pages, binding them to- 
gether in serial form, might well 
cause any Camera expert to exert 
himself. 

In each advertisement there are 
two side-by-side pictures, identical 
as to subject matter and differing 
only in the manner of their camera 
handling. Some radio reception is 
misty, blurred, uncertain; the 
Philco claim is for sharpness and 
absolute clarity of tonal detail. It 
comes through clean. And to il- 
lustrate the idea, photographs have 
been made of a number of musical 
subjects—a quartette singing, a 
xylophone player, a pianist, a vau- 
deville act. The suggestion of “un- 
balanced radio,” or distorted tone, 
is visualized by means of these 
subjects camera-made and dis- 


torted. Faces and figures and in- 


struments are twisted out of shape. 
Your eye can focus successfully 
on no single part of any picture. 
The result is such as might 
secured if a photograph was made 
from a reflection of a person in one 
of those large distorting mirrors 
seen at pleasure parks. 

Directly beside this is the same 
identical composition normally fo- 
cused, sharp as to detail, a perfect 
reproduction. The fact that some 
of the photographs are of well- 
known radic entertainers makes 
them all the more humorous, inter- 
esting and attractive. 

This, then, I would look upon 
as a camera series well above the 
average in originality and in tech- 
nique, flecked with the modernistic 
because of the distorted negatives, 
and inspired by the basic idea. Be- 
fore the camera clicked, it was a 
success. That could be predicted. 

The Mazda series of half pages 
with posed lamps and containers 
against futuristic backgrounds, and 
featuring a rather mysterious 
shadow of the company trade-mark 
against white or gray areas, should 
be mentioned. 

Although brilliantly composed 
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and photographed with all the 
modern tricks of the up-to-date 
studio, the real novelty of the 
campaign is the manner in which 
those trade-mark or monogram 
shadows are manipulated. It has 
never been done in quite this dar- 
ing way before and is therefore 
a new note in camera illustration. 

In order to secure such results 
it is necessary to “play” with small 
built-up sets, batteries of lights, 


camera perspective, and, finally, the 


The Camera Achieves Results Here 
That Are Worthy of the Cleverest 
Artist 


throwing of the shadows by means 
of large die-cut replicas of the in- 
signia. The monogram dances in 
a spectral fashion against back- 
drops, and, while slightly dis- 
torted, is nevertheless immedi- 
ately recognizable. A new idea. 
Similarly, in a sense, the present 
campaign for Woodbury products 
points to what a vital extent 
“trick” photography may bring a 
distinctive note to the pictorial 
embellishment of an entire series. 
An idea led the way. The photog- 
rapher could really grow excited 
over the problem confronting him. 
There was genuine inspiration. In 
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this campaign, still-life studies of 
the products, quite beautifully com- 
posed and meltingly photographed, 
are relieved by novel backgrounds 
featuring shadows of hands. And 
these silhouetted hands always tell 
a story; a subtle, relevant story, 
too. 

On a modern dressing table are 
grouped the Woodbury products, 
together with a limited number of 
appropriate accessories. Shadows 
and contrasts of light 
would cause these stu- 
dies to be real art in 
their own right, but. the 
shadows or reflections 
of life in the back- 
ground constitute the 
innovation side of the 
campaign. man’s 
hand holds a ring, which 
is about to be placed on 
the extended finger of 
a girfs hand. These 
shadows are dim and 
yvhantomlike. It was 


necessary, of course, for 
models to pose out of 
camera range, with only 


the two hands extended 
into a battery of electric 
light. - 

It is by no means 
easy to produce camera 
illustrations of this type. 
They demand a _ vast 
amount of fussing and experiment- 
ing, and the making of numerous 
prints before a satisfactory choice 
is arrived at. But it’s worth the 
while. It is this very spirit of re- 
search and adventurous investiga- 
tion‘ that has brought commercial 
photography up to its current alti- 
tude of artistic merit. 

Did you see the Warren’s paper 
picture of the business executive at 
his office desk, a giant in size, just 
looking up at a tiny salesman who 
stands at the open door, hat in 
hand and brief case nervously jig- 
gling? It illustrated “The toughest 
twenty-five feet in the world”; 
that span from the reception desk 
in the waiting room to the buyer’s 
office. The ordeal might well make 
most men feel “small.” 

Someone took the trouble to 
scheme out a basic idea which 
would permit the photographer in- 
spirational latitude. Such composi- 
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tions are more than mere _photo- 
graphs; they have color and human 
interest and, superior to all else 
are daring as to conception. 

So often the statement is heard: 
“No photograph can possibly take 
the Place of a good original dray- 
ing.” But the present-day photog. 
rapher has contradicted this. By 
injecting new, original and unex. 
pected themes, techniques and ideas, 
he has definitely shown that the 


It Is By No Means Easy to Obtain Pictures Like This 
Woodbury Photograph but They Are Worth Trying 


For 


camera is more than a restricted 
machine for the grinding out of 
too-literal pictures, characterless 
from the standpoint of technique. 
There is always a “something 
added” which can be done, either 
in the studio conception, the light- 
ing or the idea upon which the 
illustration itself is based. Now 
and then we find a commonplace 
subject given glamour by virtue of 
lighting alone or the method em- 
ployed in posing the material. 
The Gillette photograph, in a 
noteworthy magazine page, that 
presented a look-down view of 
four razors in four different poses, 
drawn through fresh, creamy white 
lather, is an instance in point. To 
illustrate the one right stroke of 
the safety razor and the faulty 
ones, this camera study was made. 
There were no hands holding the 
razors, no animation beyond the 
suggestion of it as the blades left 
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OVER THE BUMPS ON 


THE PROVING GROUND 


During the summer, trial issues of The Business 


Week complete in every detail of news 


gathering, editing, illustrationandtypography, 


have been printed and bound and privately 
tested. Publishing methods have been 


worked out in actual practice. The editorial 


e This 


irvine organization has had its dress rehearsal. 
ricted 
whe 
ion When the first issue appears September 7th, 
thing 
either 
light it will have few of those faults usually taken 


Now 
iplace 


ue of for granted in volume one number one. 


1 em- 


in a 
that 


|" THE BUSINESS WEEK 


white 





te A Journal of Business News and Interpretation 
rae FIRST ISSUE SEPTEMBER 7TH 





#. A M<GRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


; left 
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paths in the lather, but there was 
a definite spirit of originality in this 
illustration at once noticeable and 
inviting. 

In much the same manner, a 
look-down photograph was made 
for Spalding of a number of golf 
balls collected on a stretch of 
gravel. They threw deep, black 
shadows and were variously cut 
or marred by heavy club strokes— 
that is, all save the Kro-Flite. 
“Here is what the guillotine did to 
five famous golf balls,” the cap- 
tion stated. The 
composition was such 
that the balls made 
a pattern, aided by 
the sunshine. 

The advertising 
camera can be fo 
more effective in its 
results than is the 
genius and the imagi- 
nation of the indi- 
vidual who presides 
over it. The more 
modern method is to 
put an efficient lay- 
out expert and cre- 
ative visualizer to 
work on rough idea 
sketches which, in 
turn, are given to 
the photographer as 
at least a wise start- 
ing point for his 
gallery work. 

That there is al- 
ways something new, 
despite years of re- 
hashing a subject, is 
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seems to be an entirely new note 
in advertising of this character. 

There is nothing quite so static 
and monotonous as the conventional 
photographic illustration into which 
no adventure of the studio or of 
idea has been injected. And, on 
the other hand, a strictly modem 
camera picture is quite as effective 
as the most ambitious original 
drawing or painting. Everything 
depends upon how it’s done. 

It is no mere accidental tribute 
to the camera that such a generous 
proportion of current 
advertising _illustra- 
tion is photographic. 
The camera has 
earned its right to 
that distinction, al- 
though the fight has 
been constant and 
only by creating 
new, startling and 
distinctive processes 
and techniques was 
it possible for pho- 
tography to become 
firmly entrenched. If 
camera artists had 
been content to go 
just so far and then 
stop, it is obvious 
that photography in 
advertising would 
have gone the way 
of all temporary 
fads. They are 
really just beginning 
to show what they 
can do, 


We can up. 


repeatedly shown in Colgate Is Using the Camera to doubtedly look for- 
our periodical and Secure Unusual Pictures for Its Ward to seeing a 


newspaper  cam- 
paigns. Observe the 
new Colgate dentifrice series of 
photographic illustrations, as smil- 
ing faces are silhouetted against 
black backgrounds. These faces 
are photographed in such a man- 
ner and lighted in such a2 unique 
fashion that only the mouth of 
the models and the white teeth 
are pronouncedly important, while 
the features then fade away to 
nothing, melting, at last, into the 
background. This, of course, em- 
phasizes the point of sales contact 
admirably. The campaign has been 
manipulated so ingeniously that it 


Advertising 


continuance of origi- 
nality in photog- 
raphic treatment in advertising. 
There must still be many startling 
and. powerful photographic possi- 
bilities that lie hidden in the cam- 
era waiting for the advertiser who 
is looking for something different. 


Death of A.- A. Wensinger 


Andrew A. Wensinger, president of 
Wensi & C T 


g » Toledo, Ohio, 
outdoor advertising, died at that city 
recently. He was sixty-four years of 
age. Mr. Wensinger has been associated 
with outdoor advertising business all 
his life. He founded his own company 
at Toledo in 1886. 
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For the first six 
months of 1929, the 
circulation of The St. 
Louis Star» averaged 
149,494 copies per 
day, the highest six 
months circulation 
average in its history. 
... and 90% of this 
circulation is concen- 
trated where popula- 
tion is concentrated— 
in St. Louis and its 
legitimate trading ter- 
ritory, the most high- 
ly concentrated circu- 
lation of any St. Louis 
newspaper. (Only 
66% of the morning 
newspaper's circuia- 
tion reaches this prof- 
itable territory.) 


| 





advertised in St.Louis 
exclusively in 
THE ST.LOUIS STAR 
and the other large 
evening newspaper 


J 

This is one of the im- 
portant reasons why 
The St. Louis Star, in 
the first seven months of 
1929, showed a gain ot 


349,157 Lines 
in National 





3 Advertising 





THE ST. Louis STAR 


National Advertising Representative: GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
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_ The Shifting Da 
2 


Each red dot represents a 
5,000 increase, and each 
cross a 5,000 decrease, in 
dairy cow population for the 
period of 1920 thru 1926. 
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Successful Farming reaches 
more farm homes in the rich 
North Central 13 “‘Heart” 
States than does any other 
NE (2077 2522ine. He Bs in chs 
region of America where half 
the nation’s annual farm 
cash income is produced. 


Success 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK .... CHICAGO ... . ST. 
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Jaippulation 
DAIRY COW POPULATION EEE a 


Rhode Island . . .. . 21,961 
Delawore . -+ + + + « 33.793 
New Hampshire. . . . 81,504 
Connecticut . . . s- 112,623 
New Jersey... - - 122,984 
Massachusetts . . . . 144,898 
Meine . 2 oe cw wis | UF 
Maryland . . . «+ + 172,581 
Vane «i's <> Se 
Pennsylvania. . . . . 859,70 
New York . . . « + «+ 1,970,060 


. 1,951,527 
. 1,311,879 
- 839,880 
833,097 
806,201 
690,411 
596,379 
516,787 
380,150 
360,297 
312,035 
343,336 
229,461 


Alabama. . . . . . » 904,660 
Arkansas. . . 1. 2 oo G7U,167 
Georgia. . . . «. « » 957,151 
Kentucky. ..... . gO7,698 
North Carolina . . . . 252,987 
South Carolina . . . . 146,556 
Yornes . . 2 s dhe SHOR ae 
Virginia. . . ww ee) )«6291,651 
California . . . . «. « 557,268 
Colorado. . . . «. « « 159,226 
Montana. . . .. ». . 108,769 
Oregon . . . «. « « » 205,057 
Washington. . . . . . 266,016 
eride . s «5 3 ue Se 








THE TAIRTEEN 
LION CIRCULATION “HEART” STATES 


pany, Des Moines, Iowa 5 
KANSAS CITY . . .. MINNEAPOLIS . . . SAN FRANCISCO 
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NEW ORLEANS’ 
NINTH ANNUAL 


DoLLAR Day 


Dollar Day! New Orleans’ midsummer 
merchandising event, long awaited and 
profitably remembered by sellers and buy- 
ers alike. Wednesday, August 14, was the 
ninth annual Dollar Day sponsored by The 
Times-Picayune, when Mr. and Mrs. New 
Orleans put in a big day and went home 
bargain-happy. The theme song was music 
to the merchants’ ears—“Sold out!” 


As for Dollar Day advertising, The 
Times-Picayune broke all Dollar Day 
records with 67,208 lines of D.D. copy 
in the issue of August 14, 


The Times-Picauune 


UNLIn New Orleans 1/71’ 





Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 

Member Associated Press 





Craftsmanship Will Never Be 
Crowded Out 


The Medium-Sized Specialty Business Can Exist on a Quality Basis 
Even in This Age of Mergers and Mass Production 


As told to Roy Dickinson by 


Samuel Hawkes 
President, T. G. Hawkes & Company 


pyaar time some giant manu- 
facturer tells me that the 
Hawkes glass company ought to go 
on a mass production basis, and 
that suggestion is made more fre- 
quently today than ever before, I 
am reminded of Baron Stiegel. Any 
collector will know immediately to 
whom I refer, but for those to 
whom a glass is just a glass I will 
explain that the Baron had a 729- 
acre tract at Manheim near Phil- 
adelphia and flourished from 1763 
to 1780. The large size of the 
tract insured an ample supply of 
wood, which was the fuel of the 
period, and the Baron was a real 
glass manufacturer. He was a 


unique and picturesque figure. He 
built himself a mansion above the 
town which grew up around his in- 
dustry, and drove about with a four- 


in-hand. At one time he employed 
almost 200 people in his glass 
works and that was a very large 
personnel for the time. His glass 
was a product of craftsmanship. 
It brought good prices even then. 
But he listened to outside advice, 
went into other lines, over-ex- 
panded and went broke. These two 
interesting facts remain: Whenever 
a bit of Stiegel glass comes to light 
today it brings a high price. And 
at our plant in Corning we are 
making reproductions of Baron 
Stiegel glass which also bring 
high prices. 

My ancestors over in Ireland 
used to make the famous old 
Singing Waterford glass. Their 
plant was operated in Ireland from 
1786 to 1810 and today authentic 
specimens of old Singing Water- 
ford when offered on sale occasion- 
ally at Christy’s and other galleries 
in London, bring really fabulous 
prices. We are still making faith- 
ful reproductions of these old 
pieces up here in Corning, N. Y., 


which .are made possible because 
of the existence of old records of 
designs. We find that these re- 
productions are very popular still 
among collectors seeking period 
decorations. 

I talk thus about craftsmanship 
in our own industry ‘because I be- 
lieve that in many different lines of 
industry there are men who are 
being tempted today to give up the 
quality of craftsmanship idea be- 
cause they want to grow big. With 
mergers to right of them, mergers 
to left of them, they are being told 
that the days of the craftsman 
are numbered and that craftsman- 
ship is being crowded out in this 
machine age. 


Still Room for Craftsmanship 


I really believe, however, that 
these alarmists are all wrong. It 
is my sincere feeling that, although 
mass production is fine for auto- 
mobiles, vacuum cleaners, shoes, 
radio sets and many other products 
which the living standards today 
demand, there is still plenty of 
room, even in all those industries, 
for the man who has the courage 
to continue his desire for quality, 
and to keep up his craftsmanship. 
Ford and General Motors may 
grow bigger, but there always will 
be room for a man who will bring 
out a new automobile to sell to the 
discriminating few. He can make 
a good living by catering to their 
taste. 

Rookwood pottery, Lenox china 
and other quality products for 
which America is also famous as 
well as for its mass production 
records, will continue to be pur- 
chased by people whom mass pro- 
duction has made rich. 

To the outsider, the craftsman 
type of business, such as Rook- 
wood or our own, cannot be under- 
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stood without an appreciation of 
its radical difference from large 
scale commercial industry. The 
whole history and development of 
this type of industry centers upon 
the idea of individualism and the 
constant progress toward new 
forms of artistic expression. Mass 
production, improved factory meth- 
ods, low cost of production, dupli- 
cation of process and all the usual 
attributes of modern industrialism 
are directly opposed to our meth- 
ods. 

Look back on the history of any 
product in its development, during 
the period of the machine age, and 
you discover a certain character- 
istic about mass production and 
also about ¢raftsmanship which 
will illustrate why I believe the 
latter is here to stay. A watch, for 
example, was at one time an ex- 
pensive article and some expert 
craftsman might have spent years 
in making it. It was a product that 
only the rich could afford, but it 
filled a definite need. In the course 
of time came the machine. Sud- 
denly it became possible to turn out 
a good watch for $48.50. At once a 
tremendous opportunity appeared 
because there were thousands who 
wanted a watch at that price. Pro- 
duction was speeded up. The need 
was filled and then production 
stagnated to a level of current de- 
mand. The country was filled up 
with watches. Increasing sales re- 
sistance had to be beaten down by 
high-pressure sales methods. A 
certain type of advertising and 
salesmanship was worked out to 
compel you and me and my neigh- 
bor to want a better watch, one for 
evening wear, another for golf, an- 
other for the office, or a certain 
type of watch as against another. 
Each one of us became the center 
of forces which were trying to 
compel us to give vent to yearn- 
ings for more watches. 

And this process took in other 
lines. A man making typewriters 
urged the customer who already 
had one typewriter to buy another 
to match the coloring of his desk. 
All sorts of clever and ingenious 
devices were worked out to make 
more and more people want more 
and more things. That in turn 
gave employment to more people 
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who made more money and kept 
the big wheels turning. 

I have no quarrel with the mas; 
production method because it has 
raised the level of living and te. 
cause the owners of mass produc. 
tion plants are my customers. For 
what becomes of craftsmanship in 
a case like this? It means that the 
people who have gotten rich 
through mass production methods 
want something different and in- 
dividual. That is where a business 
such as ours comes in. The man 
who has bought all that he needs, 
and more, too, looks then for some 
product which has on it the artist's 
name, which is in a different class, 
which represents quality in the 
highest degree, and which he can 
show to his friends as an indication 
that he has arrived. There will 
always be enough people getting 
rich through mass production meth- 
ods to demand in their own homes 
and for their own particular use 
the unique products of the crafts- 
man. That is why I maintain that 
the craft business can go hand in 
hand with mass production. 


Even Quality Products Must Be 
Sold 


All this does not mean that we 
are not highly interested in selling 
the product of our craftsmen. In 
one room in our plant there are 
more copper wheel glass engravers 
than in any other factory in the 
United States. To market the 
products of these men and the 
other skilled craftsmen in our plant 
who make all sorts of glassware, 
from a product at a few dollars to 
a complete service of rock crystal 
glass retailing at $21,000, requires 
a high order of skilled salesman- 
ship. We do not believe that the 
modern craftsman dare sit back 
and wait for customers to discover 
who he is and what he makes. He 
must use some of the sales methods 
of his mass production rivals, but 
more often more of a_ personal 
touch is required than the big com- 
panies are able to give. 

We have had our full share of 
unusual sales. I recall one such 
sale in particular. A very rich man 
and his wife, we had discovered, 
were in the market for a complete 
service in glassware. I sent 4 
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Every year shows increased domi- 
nance of the Times-Star in the 


Cincinnati market. 


Radio is no ex- 


ception, nor should it be, consider- 
ing the potential of the Cincinnati 
market for Radio Sales. 


Only 37.22% —(59,373) of the 159,518 Metropolitan Cin- 
cinnati families own radios, but of this number 43,428 receive 
the Times-Star in their home every day. A tremendous 
market and a dominant medium. 


For the first six months of 1929 the Times-Star carried 
334,599 lines of radio advertising: a gain of 196,479 lines 


Total Radio 
Advertising for 
First Six Months, 
1929 


. 334,599 
166,167 


Third Paper .... 67,604 
(daily and Sunday) 


Fourth Paper 55,581 


Times-Star 


Second Paper ... 








a (daily and Sunday) 


over the first six months of 
last year. Cincinnati’s sec- 
ond paper carried but 
166,167 lines in the same 
period. In fact, the Times- 
Star for the first six months 
of 1929 led all other Cin- 
cinnati newspapers in radio 
advertising (daily and 
Sunday, 6 issues compared 
with 20) 45,247 lines. 


Cincinnati is an ideal mar- 
ket and the Times-Star is a 
true merchandising medi- 
um, providing advertisers 
with the major selling force. 


The Cincinnati Times Star 


Eastern Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH 
24 West 40th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Western Representative 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
904 Union Trust Bidg. 
Chicago, III. 


COPYRIGHT 1929 
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good salesman out to see them with 
definite instructions as to how he 
should display his merchandise. I 
told him, instead of getting a room 
in a hotel, to secure a parlor and 
take one piece of this exquisite 
glass which we had made especially 
for the occasion and have it lighted 
from beneath. 

We had priced the set at $700 a 
dozen. How much of it he would 
sell was up to the salesman, as was 
also whether or not he would get 
the order at all. 

He followed instructions and 
did even better than I had expected. 
When the rich man and his wife 
came into the room, accompanied 
by our retail dealer of that city, 
there was nothing in the room but 
one piece of glass on a table draped 
in black, lighted from beneath in- 
geniously. 

The salesman also did a logical 
selling job. The price seemed high. 
But when he explained that it was 
a unique, not to be duplicated ser- 
vice, when he went into the history 
of our business and what we were 
trying to do in American glass 
making, he finally landed the order. 
He had made a real sale, for the 
total amount of the glass he had 
sold to this one man for his home 
use amounted to $21,000 

henever we ship a piece of 
glass to the exclusive retailer with 
whom we deal in each city, we 
enclose a printed message to the 
final owner of our crystal glass. 
This says that we are glad that he 
has added this masterpiece of 
genuine Hawkes crystal to his col- 
lection, and then we say, “We want 
you to know that you cannot se- 
cure any that is better because 
none better is made. The makers 
of Hawkes fine crystal take just 
pride in their product and perma- 
nently stamp the name or its trade- 
mark on each piece.” 

On some of our more exquisite 
pieces the artist’s or engraver’s 
name is engraved on the glass 
in facsimile signature. We also 
print separate thumbnail booklets 
on our cigarette jars, boxes, special 
bottles, perfume bottles, ice tubs, 
picture frames and other products 
in glass and silver which we pro- 
duce. We advertise to the trade, 
and in certain consumer publica- 
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tions we display certain of our 
products. 

But we refuse to increase our 
production to a point where we will 
become big. We prefer to stay in 
the small class, making a product 
which others cannot duplicate and 
getting a fair price for it. 

On the end of an iron blow pipe, 
a tool as old as the potter’s wheel, 
the skilled craftsman gathers the 
requisite amount of molten glass, 
rolls it dexterously on an iron table 
or wooden block and puts his per- 
sonality into the production of the 
product he is working on. As 
the skilled craftsman blows down 
the pipe making the glass, soap 
bubble fashion, at the same time 
deftly shaping, altering, coaxing 
into form and proportion with 
cunningly devised tools, he is 
starting the creation of a bit of 
personality which it is up to us to 
market to our logical prospects. In 
a country where mass production is 
making people rich there will al- 
ways be plenty of prospects for the 
producer of the craftsman’s art. 

It seems to me, therefore, that 
every manufacturer in almost every 
line who puts into his manufac- 
turing and his selling methods a 
full measure of his personality and 
the personality of his craftsmen, 
and offers a real opportunity for 
the buyer to believe in what he 
makes as something a little bit out 
of the ordinary, is not going to be 
crowded out in this machine age. 

So we always thank the man 
who wants us to change our meth- 
ods, who wants us to join in the 
race for more production. We 
thank him and then continue on 
the same line as our ancestors did 
over in Ireland, producing the best 
product we know how to make and 
selling all of it we are able to 
produce. 


Death of Roy R. Bailey 


Roy R. Bailey, president of Bailey, 
Walker & Tuttle, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency, died at that city on 
August 26. Prior to the formation of 
this agency, he had been, for three years, 
with iliams & Cunnyngham, Inc., at 
Chicago. Previous to that he had been 
for four years with the H. W. Kastor & 
Sons Co., Inc. At one time he was ad- 
vertising manager of the Elgin National 
Watch Company. 
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As in every other line— 


The Washington, (D. C.) Star Holds 
Significant Lead in Radio Advertising 


Here are the figures for the six months ending June 30,1929: 


OG i cisccscosentesed 307,883 
Pci snasizecnes 134,571 
TN bic ocdedcane 115,349 
SST Eee 71,118 
| 26,205 


What is still further suggestive, these figures represent 
an almost 100% gain for THE STAR over the corre- 
sponding period of 1928; while the total lineage nearly 
EQUALS THAT OF ALL FOUR OF THE OTHER 
PAPERS COMBINED. 

The upwards of 800,000 people constituting the Wash- 
ington Market are radio-minded, with the means to 
indulge their inclinations—and they can be reached 
with ONE appropriation, through ONE newspaper— 
THE STAR—Evening and Sunday. 


Detailed information concerning the 
Washington Market and its radio possi- 
bilities will be furnished upon request 
by THE STAR’S Statistical Department 


Che Evening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


a Office: 
J. E. Lutz 
Lake Michigan Building 


New York Office: 
Dan A. Carroll 
110 E. 42nd Street 
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Where 
the seventh day 


reveals the value 
of the other six 


IND a newspaper that holds its readers 
seven days a week, and obviously you have 
found home strength. j 
By this token, there’s a situation in Boston 
that can’t be overlooked by any advertiser 
who aims to strike home. 














Three Boston newspapers carry the bulk of 
the advertising. On Sunday, in the Metropoli- 
tan district, one of these loses a third of its 
week-day readers. Another loses nearly two- 
thirds. The Globe alone holds its week-day 
audience practically intact on Sunday, thus 
proving itself the established, dependable 
home paper of Boston. 


Cold reasoning? Cold as ice—and just as 
clear. 


If it seems inconclusive, consider the adver- 
tising experience and present program of 
Boston merchants, whose business depends 
on reaching the home. . . They are placing 
more advertising in the Globe, seven days a week, 
than anywhere else. The department stores not 
only use as much space in the Sunday Globe 
as in the next three papers combined, but 48% 
more space in the Globe, seven days a week, 
than in the second paper. 
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Many national advertisers are following 
suit. With due regard for A. B. C., they are 
also keeping in mind this X Y Z of proven 
home strength. 


HE GLOBE built up home appeal from 

the very beginning. Its present widely 
popular Household Department grew out 
of the first woman’s page in American 
journalism, established by the Globe 35 
years ago. Its local news has always been 
the most complete in this self-contained 
community. Its school news keeps to the 
forefront. Its sport pages are read through- 
out New England and quoted throughout 
the country. And it gives Boston’s sub- 
stantial business men the news that busi- 
ness men want. 


Moreover, the Globe always has beea 
free from bias in politics. 


Of course you can “reach” many Boston 
homes without the Globe. But to doa real 
selling job in the majority of homes in this 
trading area where average family wealth is 
$9000, the Globe has become essential. 


All the facts are contained in our booklet, 
“Reaching Buying Power in the Boston 
Market.” Write for a free copy. 


The Boston 


Globe 




















No Babying—This New Product 
Had to Swim or Sink 


To Establish a New Radio Tube This Firm Shoved It Out to Sell Not 
Only Itself, But the Rest of the Line as Well 


CCASIONALLY, a company 

is convinced that it has a pro- 
duction “scoop”; im other words, 
that it has developed a new prod- 
uct which possesses certain definite 
advantages over any other item in 
its class. This is always a pleasant 
situation. But a production “scoop” 
is likely to mean very little un- 
less it can be followed with an 
equally outstanding distribution 
‘scoop. 

Recently, the Sonatron Tube 
Company felt that it possessed a 
production scoop—a new radio 
tube. It determined to follow this 
with a distribution scoop. The 
problem was to find the one best 
way to introduce it. The company 
_knew it would have to give the 
trade a chance to see for itself 
what the tube could do. The tube 
would have to stand squarely and 
immediately on its own perform- 
ance. To this ultimate test all prod- 
ucts must submit sooner or later. 
Why not right at the start? 

But straight-away sampling of 
all radio dealers, the Sonatron 
people felt, might easily prove ex- 
orbitantly expensive for the re- 
sults obtained. Free, unrequested 
samples carry with them very little 
prestige for the product being dis- 
tributed. A slight charge might 
also prove a barrier to sound and 
widespread introduction of the new 
product. 

Consequently broadsides were 
sent to 40,000 radio dealers an- 
nouncing that two of these new 
tubes would be sent them abso- 
lutely without charge, subject to 
two qualifications: that the dealer 
evince his interest in the offer by 
returning a business reply post- 
card and, when the tubes arrived, 
that he equip a radio with them, 
place a Sonatron display card on 
it and use the tubes until burned 
out, keeping a record of the total 
number of hours operated. The 
plan was called the Sonatron “Life 
Test” and was so featured on the 
display card. 


Thus, placed in the hands of as 
many dealers as would accept the 
offer, without cost to them, the 
new tubes would be relied upon to 
sell themselves strictly on their 
own performance. 

This rather extreme method oj 
furnishing free samples to all 
radio dealers who wanted them 
would have undoubtedly meant 
very little had not the Life Test 
been coupled with it. That was 
the touch which dramatized the 
entire plan. In addition to being 
undeniable proof of the manufac- 
turer’s confidence in his new prod- 
uct, it, of course, furnished rea- 
sonable assurance that the dealers 
receiving the tubes would actually 
give them a chance to perform. In 
fact, it made their use a pleasant 
sort of game. 


A “Not for Sale” Label 


To minimize any temptation 
dealers might have to sell the tubes 
instead of conduct the test with 
them, each of those given away 
bore a “not for sale” label. 

From this mailing of 40,000 
broadsides, there came a return of 
approximately 14,000 postcards. 
That many dealers agreed to ac- 
cept the tubes and conduct the en- 
durance test which the Sonatron 
people specified. Dealers were to 
be permitted to test them in a set 
of their own choosing and under 
their own conditions. 

The tubes were then supplied to 
these retailers through their job- 
bers, or in some instances directly 
through the salesmen of the com- 
pany. With each set went one 
of the Life Test counter dis- 
play cards, printed in colors. The 
dealer was requested to place this 
conspicuously on top of. whatever 
set he chose to equip with the 
tubes and, on the back, to keep a 
record of the life of the tubes un- 
til such a time as the results were 
to be gathered. For his conve- 
nience a schedule was printed on 
the back showing the month, days 
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of the month and providing space 
for recording the number of hours 
the tubes were used each day. 

The Life Test idea was used not 
alone to introduce the new prod- 
uct quickly and dramatically to 
the company’s regular dealers, but 
also to make it known among new 
dealers. Having once got new 
dealers to accept this particular 
tube, it was believed on the 
strength of their satisfaction with 
it, it would be a comparatively 
simple matter in most cases to win 
them over to the rest of the Sona- 
tron line. 

Even though the free tube of- 
fer was not designed primarily as 
a means of attracting new dealers, 
once it had been formulated, Sona- 
tron saw its possibilities in this 
direction. Here, the company con- 
sidered, in our estimation is one 
of our best products. All right, 
let's gamble the entire reputation 
of the Sonatron name on it and 
offer it free to new as well as old 
dealers. All these new dealers, if 
they accept the offer and actually 
use the tubes, will be excellent 
prospects for the rest of-our line. 

As a matter of fact, 45 per cent 
of replies came from dealers new 
to Sonatron products. Realizing 
the high potential sales possibili- 
ties of this list, the company fol- 
lowed it up closely, with its own 
salesmen and, by correspondence, 
with jobbers and their salesmen. 
Pointing out to a new jobber the 
fact that several of his regular 
dealer-customers were sufficiently 
interested in the Sonatron tube to 
conduct its proposed Life Test 
naturally served as a fine entering 
wedge for winning him over. 

It is fairly accurate to state, 
then, that the Life Test plan had 
as its foremost task the job of 
introducing effectively this new 
tube to new and old dealers and, 
through it, to win new dealers 
and jobbers for the entire Sona- 
tron line. 

Moreover, the by-product — the 
large fund of data which would 
be gathered on the actual per- 
formance of the tube under all 
sorts of conditions—would prove 
quite handv itself. The advertis- 
ing possibilities of this mass of 
fact material must not be over- 
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looked. The exact way in which 
this information is ultimately used 
will have to remain undecided un- 
til it is all in and tabulated. 

Apart from the advertising pos- 
sibilities of the ‘material itself, 
the company received considerable 
point-of-sale advertising from 
those dealers who accepted the 
free-tube offer. Several of these 
used the test as an effective win- 
dow display, placing the radio and 
the Sonatron card directly in their 
window together with display cards 
of their own calling attention to 
the date the test had been started. 

A few dealers went even farther 
in appropriating unto themselves 
the advertising advantages of the 
idea. For instance, one enterpris- 
ing radio tube dealer in the East, 
besides conducting the test in his 
window, announced in large letter- 
ing on his window-pane that a free 
set of tubes would be given the 
person making the best guess con- 
cerning how long the tubes would 
operate. 

All in all, says D. J. Quinn, 
sales manager of the Sonatron 
firm, the Life Test plan was pre- 
destined for success for it rested 
entirely on the performance of the 
new product. Naturally, with so 
much at stake, this performance 
was tested and re-tested before the 
Life Test plans were released. 
This sound checking of their own 
enthusiasm and faith, Mr. Quinn 
feels, was the most important sin- 
gle contribution to the success of 
the entire plan. 


“Wall Street Journal” 
Appointments 


Carl P. Miller has resigned as secre- 
tary and manager of the Los Angeles 
Stock Exchange to become vice-president 
‘of the Pacific Coast edition of The Wall 
Street Journal in charge of Southern 
California. 

Robert O’Hair, — has been in 
charge of Dow, Jones & Company’s ac- 
tivities in Southern California, becomes 
business manager of the Pacific Coast 
edition of The Wall Street Journal, 
with headquarters at San Francisco. 


L. G. Smith Joins Standard Oil 


Leslie G. Smith, for the last six years 
with the Cleveland branch of The H. 
K. McCann Company has been ap- 
pointed as assistant to A. M. Maxwell, 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Sustned Oil Company of Ohio, Cleve 
and. 
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The Greatest 


Research Department 
in the World 


Amat wanted some facts. They related 
to the number of women in the United States 
gainfully employed. It was important that those on 
farms and in small towns be eliminated from the 
figures. 

He had ‘sent to Washington for the information 
and had received back a great mass of documents 
containing employment statistics. No doubt the figures 
he wanted were there. But the task of getting them 
into the desired form was so formidable as to be dis- 
couraging. 

He took the matter up with us. We immediately 
communicated with our Washington office. Within 
forty-eight hours we were able to give our client the 
facts he wanted in the form in which he could use 
them. Furthermore, we were able to obtain from an 
entirely separate Washington source another item, not 
thought to be available, which proved to be of great 


importance. 
* * * 


The various government departments at Washing- 
ton are a vast storehouse of facts of value to business 
men. Reports, both of a public and of a confidential 
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nature, pour into these departments day after day 
from all over the world. The policy of recent Wash- 
ington administrations has been to-make these depart- 
ments of the utmost possible service. Certainly every 
effort is made to answer requests for information 
promptly, completely, and as specifically as circum- 
stances permit. 


But it is difficult for the average manufacturer, un- 
less he has extraordinary facilities, to make fullest use 
of this, probably the greatest research department in 
the world. 


The Washington office of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan gives to our clients the personal representative 
... the man “on the ground” . . . who can obtain for 
them the facts they want in the form in which they 
want them. For the past ten years this office has been 
in charge of a research consultant thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the important sources of information. 


This office is at the service of our clients, not only 
for the preparation of detailed surveys of economic, 
trade and financial conditions, but also for overnight 
reports on current developments affecting the business 
future. 


LORD & THOMAS AnD LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
919 N. Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
67 Yonge Street 1434 Se. Catherine Street W. 
Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment is a complete 
advertising agency, self contained; collaborating with other 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client’s interest. 
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Return 
Receipts on Insured 
Mail 


Rosert WeENtTWworTH FLoyp 
uty 30, 1929. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

hat is the experience of other 
Printers’ InK readers in relation 
to “Return Receipt” for which 3 
cents additional fee is taken on each 
soquteres or insured parcel? 

las my experience been an un- 
usual one, or does the Post Office 
habitually accept fees for services 
which are not performed? 

Between July 17 and 20 some- 
thing over 1,800 parcels were sent 
out from a Post Office adjacent to 
New York, “Insured, Return Re- 
ceipt desired, ” for which an extra 
fee of 3 cents each was paid. 

Up to date (10 days after last 
lot went out) only 500 receipt cards 
have been returned. Practically all 
of the points addressed were no 
farther off than Chicago. 

Furthermore, in most cases where 
card has been returned there is no 
way to tell addressee it purports to 
be a receipt from, since “Signers” 
name is not that of addressee, or 
if addressee ‘“‘per”’ somebody—-but 
just any old signature at all. 

Now, cost of parcel and postage 
ran up to about $1 each. In order 
to determine if delivery has been 





Number 
Domestic mail of claims 
Registered 1,738 
Insured 194,605 
Cc. ae 62,609 


Total 258,952 





made of the unaccounted for 1,300 
or more, it would be necessary to 
send a letter to the entire 1,800. 
—Because the supposed “re- 
ceipts” do not, in most cases, tell 
who actual addressee was, as ex- 
plained above. 

It would appear that $54 had 
been accepted as fees for this “re- 
turn receipt” service. 500, or $15 
worth has ostensibly been rendered. 
—Only it has not been rendered 
unless one can tell to what ad- 
dressee delivery has been made. 

There has been so much talk 
about the dear Public “‘paying for 
what they get” from the Post Of- 
fice that it would be interestin to 
learn if we “‘get what we pay for. 

Another point—has anyone ever 
tried to recover value of an in- 
sured or registered parcel that had 
not been delivered? 

R. Wentworth Ftoyp. 


E are informed by F. A. 
Tilton, third assistant Post- 
master General, that the Post 
Office has taken action to determine 
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why return receipts on all the 1,80 
parcels referred to in the above 
letter were not delivered to the 
mailer. Says Mr. Tilton: “Every 
effort will be made to obtain re- 
turn receipts or equivalent evidence 
of delivery. We shall also en- 
deavor to secure the proper com- 
pletion of any return receipts 
which were not correctly filled 
out.” 

In the last paragraph of the 
above letter, the writer asks 
whether anyone has ever tried to 
recover the value of an med or 
registered parcel that had not been 
delivered. Answering this question 
Mr. Tilton states: 

“In regard to the noint raised 
by your correspondent as to the 
obtaining of reimbursement from 
the Department on account of loss 
of insured parcels, there is listed 
below for your information the 
number of claims paid covering 
registered, insured and C. O. D. 
mail, the amount of indemnity al- 
lowed. and the average indemnity 
paid per piece of mail, during the 
fiscal year 1928.” 

Mr. Tilton further points out 





Amount of 
indemnity 
$29,982.78 
1,364,056.09 
370,314.99 


Average indemnity p: sid 
per piece of mail 


$1,764,353.86 





that efforts are constantly being 
made to improve the return re- 
ceipt feature of the insurance ser- 
vice. He says that postmasters 
are repeatedly enjoined, through 
the medium of the “Postal Bulle- 
tin” and the “Postal Guidé,” care- 
fully to examine all insured parcels 
to determine whether or not re- 
turn receipts have been requested 
—|[Ed. Printers’ Ink. 


New Corporation Appoints 
Byerly Agency 


The Korecto Products Corporation 
has been organized at Cleveland to man- 
ufacture bath scales, bridge sets and 
other peseehetd articles The company 
is headed George H. Kleinsorge. 

Oliver u SS Byerly, Inc., Cleveland 
advertising agency, has m appointed 
to direct the advertising account of the 
new Korecto Corporation. An adver- 
tising campaign will begin in September 
using magazines, business papers and 
direct mail, in full color. 





Consumer’s Suggestion Is Adopted 
as New Design for Product 





— Te- Goodrich Invites Indian Chief to Devise New Design of Shoe for 

oo Construction of Its Rubber-Soled Shoe Line 

per com- By Roland Cole 

| receipts 

tly filled HE insatiable thirst of the revolutionary discoveries in a bet- 

American public for something ter use of materials, simplification 

new--a thirst stimulated and in- of operations and improvement of 

es asks tensified by the growth of modern merchandising methods. 

4 ~ to advertising—is probably responsible For over a year The B. F. 

eared of for more economic bene- 


| not been 
S question 


int raised 


covering 
D 


a 


ade dustry spinning in a 
hens the thousand factories. 

© the Every article of use and 
. . consumption is an im- 
ints out perfect substitute for a 
- ~ better-looking or more 
phe efficient thing. _ The 


fits to the country than 
any other single cause. 
Without this thirst, both 
individual ambition and 
manufacturing _ enter- 
prise might languish. 
Because of it, and be- 
cause it seems to flour- 
ish as the result of the 
effort made to satisfy it, 
it sets the wheels of in- 


product which is put 
into our hands today as 
the latest invention of 


Blackfeet Indian Chief 


Watch for the Chief Long Lance Shoe... 
Soon to be shown by Goodrich Salesmen 


Revolutionary in design, to be backed by 
picturesque and dramatic national advertising 


the hour—the crowning 
achievement of the 
manufacturing skill of 


the moment —looks, 
when compared with the 
same product after it 





Goodrich 








through has been made the sub- | o@%« 
1 Bulle ject of improvement, to 
5” care. be both ugly and awk- “47,.) the New “Chie} Long Lance” Shoe Is Being 


1 parcels 
not re- 
quested 


0iNts 


ward, like the first 
fountain pen or automo- 
bile or almost every other product. 

One of the most important things 
for every manufacturer to remem- 
ber is that no matter how perfect 


Advertised to the Trade in Business Papers 


Goodrich Rubber Company has 
been consulting with a consumer- 
user of canvas rubber-soled shoes— 
Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance, a 


his product may look to him today, real American Indian. Chief Long 
its improvement is not only desirable Lance was prominently featured in 
o_o but not to be deferred, if he wants the Goodrich consumer advertising 
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One of the 25 out of 36 advertising class- 
ifications in which The Press led any 
other Pittsburgh paper during the first six 
months of 1929. 


ITTSBURGH ...a city where hard work 

is the theme song of the drama called 

success. A city ... where pon le work ata 

swift pace ... where people play as strenu- 
ously as they labor. 


Pittsburgh ple believe in the value 


of a change of scenery. They travel far 
and often ...S5 wr Summer, Fall and 
Winter. And, before traveling they consult 
the travel columns of their tavorite news- 
paper ... The Press. 


From consistently obtained results Press 
advertisers know that Press readers accept 
The Press advertising columns as a travel- 
ing guide as well as a shopping guide. That 


is why: 


During the first six months of this year 
The Press —- 38,706 lines, 58.7% of 
all travel advertising appearing in Pittsburgh 
newspapers or almost ‘Soar Genen as much 
Hotel and Resort advertising as the second 
evening aid Sunday paper and more than 
twice as much as the morning paper. 

———- by Media Records, Inc. and exclusive of 

second evening and Sunday paper. od 
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i a construction pro- 
jectsin of of Allegheny 
County (heart Y 
Area) are now under way. The 

ts-include numer 


Munici a Airport. The cost 
reach $14,000,000 mark. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


* 
A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
NEWSPAPER DEPARTMENTS 
Member Acdit Bureau of Circulations New York Chicago Detroit 
and of the United Press and Philadelphia Los Angeles Dallas 
of Media Records, Inc. San Francisco Adana Buffalo 
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rubber-soled shoes were mentioned 
in signed statements containing in- 
teresting accounts of his boyhood 
and reminiscences of Indian life. 
The design and construction of 
Goodrich Sport Shoes were closely 
associated in the copy with Chief 
Long Lance’s views on what is 
the best kind of footwear for use 
in camp, gym and general outdoor 
and sport wear. The company has 
adopted many of his ideas on sport 
shoe construction and embodied 
them in the Goodrich line. 

About the time the matter of 
improving its line for 1930 came 
up for consideration, the Goodrich 
designing staff invited Chief Long 
Lance to come to Akron for the 
purpose of contributing suggestions 
that would enable it to build a 
still better canvas rubber-soled shoe, 
if possible, than its 1929 leaders. 

Chief Long Lance had previously 
sent to Akron one of his own 
much used moccasins to illustrate 
his “barefoot tread” theory of shoe 
design, one point of which is that 
the bottom of the foot under the 
arch scarcely touches the ground 
at all except along the outside side 
of the sole. He told the Goodrich 
experts that ordinary rubber-soled 
shoes do not give the foot a suf- 
ficient amount of flexibility, and 
that to get around this fault he had 
always cut away with a razor blade 
that portion of the sole which lies 
under the inside of the arch. This, 
he said, gave his shoes a tread re- 
sembling the tread of the bare foot 
on the ground and allowed free 
play for muscular development. 
With his moccasin as a_ guide, 
Chief Long Lance suggested other 
changes in shoe construction. After 
considerable experiment, a new 
Goodrich shoe came into being 
which was christened the “Chief 
Long Lance” shoe and chosen as 
the leader of the 1930 line of 
Goodrich Sport Shoes. Specimens 
were made up, meetings of sales- 
men in Goodrich branch offices 
were held, the story of the inven- 
tion of the new design was told, 
the shoes were exhibited and the 
comments of the salesmen were in- 
vited. Great enthusiasm for the 
new shoe was expressed by every 
person who examined it. Sample 
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shoes for all salesmen were made 
up and at the present time it is 
being: shown to the trade and 
orders for fall delivery are being 
taken. 

Advertising announcement of the 
new leader was made in the August 
10 issue of a leading shoe paper 
with a double spread under this 
caption, “Blackfeet Indian Chief 
Starts New Shoe Design with 
Razor Blade,” followed by the sub- 
caption, “The dramatic story of a 
‘Mystery Shoe’ which will be the 
leader of the great 1930 line of 
Goodrich Canvas Footwear.” 

The left-hand page carries a 
large halftone illustration of Chief 
Long Lance in his chief’s dress 
and a brief description of the prin- 
cipal facts about him, such as his 
Indian birth, his football and ath- 
letic accomplishments, his war 
record, and his achievements as a 
writer and thinker. The new shoe 
is mentioned by name, where and 
how it will be shown to the trade, 
and that national advertising of a 
picturesque and dramatic kind will 
be used to bring it before the 
public. 

The right-hand page shows a 
large illustration of the sole of 
Chief Long Lance’s moccasin, a 
small portrait of the Chief in 
citizen’s dress, and the story of 
the invention of the new shoe as 
it has been told in this. article. No 
picture of it is shown, for two 
reasons; first, to excite the dealer’s 
interest more effectively, and, sec- 
ond, to let the shoe, because of the 
radical nature of the changes em- 
bodied in it, speak for itself with- 
out giving the dealer any advance 
idea of what the changes are. Thus 
the reference in the advertisement 
to the “Mystery Shoe.” At the 
bottom of the page its features are 
summarized, such as braced moc- 
casin grip instep, outside pivot and 
brake, inside pivot, form-fit tongue 
and cushion heel. 

No exact date is announced for 
the appearance of the consumer 
campaign. 


Howard F. Weeks, formerly assistant 
secretary of the publicity and adver 
tising section of the American Gas As 
sociation, has been appointed secretary 
of that section. 
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Not once in ten thousand years will the thumbs of two 
people be identical. Look at your own two thumbs. 
They are shaped alike, they are the same length, breadth 
and thickness—both are YOU. Yet they are as different 
as if they belonged to another person. 


The Boston market is just like that. It is like no 
other market in the country, for the people of Boston 
are divided into two separate and distinct groups, each 
differing from the other just as two thumbs differ—yet 
they are Boston. 


Fourth in size, the Boston trading area is rich and pros- 
perous, a wonderfully fine market for advertisers. In 
no other city in America, except New York, is the popu- 
lation per square mile so densely concentrated. Nearly 
two millions are within fifteen miles of the center of the 
city, while another million is within an hour’s ride. 


To reach this great army of buyers by advertising, it 
must be remembered that there are TWO markets to 
cover—not merely one. The division has been develop- 
ing for more than a century. It is a separation resulting 
from differences in sentiment, in tradition, heredity and 
environment. The Boston newspapers have long since 
recognized the situation and have conformed to the dual 
grouping. 
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The Herald-Traveler is the newspaper that enjoys the 
confidence of one of these groups—the group which ad- 
vertisers have found, year in and year out, the more 
responsive to advertising and which buys more frequently 
and in larger measure. The second group expresses no 
particular newspaper preference and so shares its favors 
among the other three dailies. 


Figures compiled by Media Records, Inc., bear out the 
Herald-Traveler’s claim to advertising leadership in 
Boston. For 1928 the Herald-Traveler carried the 
largest total of advertising lineage of any Boston news- 
paper. During the present year this leadership is being 
maintained and increased. Such preference by advertis- 
ers indicates the market of greater profit to advertisers. 


To cover one Boston market, and that means both groups, 
one newspaper should be used to cover each. The Herald- 
Traveler will take care of the group of greater impor- 
tance. One of the other three papers can be used to 
reach the bulk of the other group. 


Advertising Representative: For seven years the Herald- 

GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. beer pp a Fo ~~ 

tional advertising, including a 

250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. financial, automobile and _publi- 

914 ar Gas Building cation advertising among Boston 
Chicago, Ill. daily papers. 


RLD - TRAVELER 
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Where you can reach the richest suburban 
markets in the world effectively. .. only 
by using the local newspaper! 


i. thriving trade center of a rich area con. 
taining 60,000 people, is an excellent case in point. 
Although Alhambra is only six miles from the center of Los An- 
geles, the circulation of the Los a daily with the largest 
outside coverage shows 1,553 copies here. 
And much of that is duplicated by the Alhambra Post-Advocate, 
which shows an A. B. C. report of 8,550 copies daily! 
Over 90% of the homes of Alhambra are owned by the people living in 
them...beautifully improved homes at that! There you have the explan- 
ation for the finest school system in California, including a million-dol- 
lar high school, splendid churches, strong chapters of all leading service 
clubs and fraternal organizations... an intense lo- 
cal pride and civic loyalty manifest on every hand! Mtieien tie, 
And that also explains the eight to one ratio of Advocate 
circulation in favor of the Alhambra Post-Ad- | Culver City Star-News 
vocate. The home-owning citizens of Alhambra | Glendale News - Press 


find the local news they want only in their own | Hollywood News 
newspaper! Long Beach Sun 


$23,500,000 in manufacturing * the first six Monrovia News -Post 
months of 1929...bank deposits of over $8,000,000 Pasadena Post 

... average monthly clearings over $2,500,000...an Redondo Breeze 
automobile for every three people is ample evi- | San Pedro News-Pilot 
dence that, as in other Southern California suburb- | S#nta Monica Outlook 
an markets, you are tapping the highest average | Venice Vanguard 
family buying power in the world. And you can | 54" > go Union- 
tap it effectively only through the /ocal newspaper. — 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA NEwsPAPERS 
Associated 


CHICAGO . NEW YORK 
DETROIT SSS <> PORTLAND 
LOS ANGELES ae Le SEATTLE 


564 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO - Kearney 3834 
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Manufacturer’s RetailStoreIs Ware- 
house, Display Room and 


Dealer Educator 


Innovation Trunk Company Uses Its Five Stores for Merchandising Work 
Other Than Merely Distribution Outlets 


As told to Bernard A. Grimes 
By A. J. Mirski 


Sales and Advertising Manager, Innovation Trunk Company 


ISTRIBUTION is never so 

much a problem of meeting 
competition as it is getting adequate 
merchandising co-operation for 
one’s product. I believe more sales 
opportunities are lost to a manu- 
facturer of nationally advertised 
specialties through indifference on 
the part of retailers and their 
salesmen than a manufacturer ever 
could begin to saddle on the broad 
and willing shoulders of that great 
distribution bugaboo, competition. 

For ourselves, as manufacturers, 
and for our dealers, we need to 
tackle this lack of dealer initiative. 

A manufacturer can do as we 
have done—get retailers to stock 
his product so that, at the point 
of sale, his merchandise is as avail- 
able as is that of his competitors. 
He can advertise and develop con- 
sumer consciousness for his goods. 
The degree of preference created, 
of course, depends on the amount 
and type of his advertising. He 
at least has an opportunity to bring 
his product into the picture along 
with the products of his competi- 
tors. 

It is when the prospect walks 
into the retailer’s store that prob- 
lems largely beyond the control of 
the manufacturer begin to crop up. 
If the product is one of frequent 
purchase, retail clerks sell the 
brand called for. They might en- 
deavor to substitute an unknown 
brand but the small unit of price 
doesn’t encourage much more than 
a gesture to sway preference. 

Clerks, almost always seeking the 
easiest way out, seem to have short 
endurance in actually selling a 
product. Consumers, too, become 
so educated to suspect the motives 
of clerks who try to substitute, 
that small headway is made even 


with increased effort. But even in 
the field of goods with large re- 
peat possibilities advertisers have 
trouble with the limited selling 
capacities of most privates in the 
retail sales army. 

The trouble grows as the price 
scale for merchandise increases. 
Up and down the line, advertisers 
suffer from the fact that retailers, 
for the most part, like to sell some- 
thing they don’t have to talk about. 
Too few dealers employ proper 
staffs of salesmen, which means 
that those dependent upon retail 
salesmen for final transfer of goods 
stocked, not only fail to get a 
“break” but are lucky to get a 
look in. Advertisers of specialty 
goods, like ourselves, who spend 
money to dissipate sales resistance, 
get consumers to give considera- 
tion to their products but their 
work is nullified by the failure of 
sales clerks to learn about the 
goods they have in stock. 


Patented Feature Is Chief Selling 


Point 


Take Innovation trunks for ex- 
ample. A retailer carries four or 
five makes of trunks, including our 
line. These trunks are made to 
open at the top as well as down 
the side. Innovation, through a 
special patented interior arrange- 
ment, makes the open top unneces- 
sary. This feature is our principal 
selling argument. 

Furthermore, by talking Innova- 
tion, the dealer immediately puts 
his store in a “class” and he is in 


a position to get the right price for 
the trunk, as the Innovation trunk 
is not to be had in every store in 
his particular city. Of course, he 
must be ambitious or aggressive 
enough to put himself out, or to 
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develop himself just a little bit 
more than the average salesman. 

Does the retailer’s clerk talk 
our sales points up and follow 
through on our advertising? All 
too seldom. He knows about the 
trunks with the open tops so why 
should he talk Innovation if it 
means he has to get a new sales 
talk? 

Of course, I realize that it is 
our job to educate the dealer, and 
his salesmen, to the advantages of 
our product so that we can get 
turnover. It is up to us to con- 
vince store buyers that he will 
talk these advantages in our con- 
sumer advertising, but store buyers 
don’t always stock a product be- 
cause of convincing facts put be- 
fore them by a manufacturer. 
Some times there are other con- 
siderations involved. They’ve been 
intimated or explained to us by 
many dealers but we don’t talk that 
language. 

Because it is up to us to point 
the way, we have gone the whole 
length in furnishing an example by 
opening our own retail stores. This 
does not mean that we are going 
into competition with our dealers. 
Our stores, of which there are now 
five, are located only in large cities 
where there is plenty of sales po- 
tentiality to be tapped. Every sale 
a dealer can initiate is protected 
by us, even when he sends the 
prospect to our store for the actual 
purchase. 

Before the decision was reached 
to open our own stores, there were 
a number of alternatives offered to 
us to overcome the drag that kept 
us from developing our distribu- 
tion. It was suggested, for ex- 
ample, that we could take on mis- 
sionary men and route them among 
our dealers. Not only would such 
a plan be expensive but its benefits, 
we believed, would be transitory 
and unreliable. What of those 
dealers whose salesmen were 
trained and who later changed their 
line of work? 

Then there was the proposition 
of offering a bonus to dealers’ 
salesmen. That seemed like bribery 
to us and an unsound basis on 
which to operate. Chains offered 
to push our merchandise provided 
we fixed prices. That wouldn’t do 
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either, for one evil against which 
we were contending concerned get- 
ting the trade to live up to our 
advertised price. i 

The best solution was to open 
our own stores. This was arrived 
at from necessity. Less than eight 
months have gone by since the first 
store, located at Denver, was 
opened. One at Washington, 
D. C., one at Hollywood, Calif, 
and two at New York are now 
open. Study has convinced us that 
the step has been a wise one and 
not merely because of the benefits 
of added outlets. 

These stores, under our system, 
fulfil two other important func- 
tions. First, they act as distrib- 
uting links for our wholesalers. 
In this sense the stores constitute 
branch warehouses. Hand-to- 
mouth buying is popular in our 
business. Through our stores it is 
possible for wholesalers and re- 
tailers to get immediately any 
particular trunk desired. 

Second, the stores function as 
display rooms to which wholesalers 
may take their customers to look 
over the Innovation line. As show- 
rooms, they can be used by retailers 
in any of the four cities to enable 
prospects to make a wider selection. 

On these two advantages alone 
we have effected a considerable 
saving in our costs of distribution 
and merchandising. Each store 
manager works hand-in-hand with 
wholesalers and retailers. The 
manager of our Denver store is a 
resident of Denver where he has 
been engaged in the luggage busi- 
ness for years. 


What Other Dealers Think of the 
Plan 


Did our other dealers meet the 
opening of these stores with antag- 
onism? No, for we conferred with 
them and pointed out the advan- 
tages we believed would come to 
them. There was less need for a 
dealer to carry long stocks. He 
could, as I have explained, send his 
prospect to us and the sale would 
be made at the established retail 
price, the dealer being billed at list 
price. Further, the dealer or his 
salesmen on their visits to our store 
with a customer are constantly 
listening in on_ seasoned sales 
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MAY WE PRESENT 
THE NEW LINE-UP? 


Coincident with our announcement of the 
merger of the two best-known publications for 
boys—THE AMERICAN Boy and Tue Youtu’s 
Companion—we wish to present the following 
gentlemen in their new official capacities: 


Mr. Elmore S. Murthey has been appointed 
Advertising Manager. Mr. Murthey was 
for the last sixteen years Eastern Manager 
of Tue American Boy. His offices will be 
at 369 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Mr. John F. Benkelman has been appointed 
Assistant Advertising Manager to serve 
the new publication. Mr.. Benkelman will 
be located in the home office, 550 Lafayette 
Boulevard, West, Detroit, Michigan. 


Mr. Oliver B. Merrill, who was Eastern 
Manager of Tue Youtu'’s Companion for 
many years, will remain as Eastern Man- 
ager for the new magazine. He will be in the 
New York City office, 369 Lexington Ave. 


Mr. C. C. Ryan has been appointed to 
represent the new magazine as Manager 
of the Michigan and Ohio territory. His 
office will be located at 550 Lafayette 
Boulevard, West, Detroit, Michigan. 


‘American Boy 


Detroit 


Michigan 
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presentations. Thus they learn 
how to talk our merchandise from 
the standpoint of our consumer 
angle. 

Newspaper advertising announces 
the opening of each store. This 
medium continues to be used in 
each of the four cities. Dealers 
were asked to consider the benefits 
of this as it would accrue to them. 
We could not afford extensive news- 
paper advertising, heretofore, much 
as we like it, as we were never cer- 
tain of the support we could muster 
behind it. With a store concen- 
trating on our line, we have found 
that increased sales make it more 
profitable for us to invest in local 
advertising. Naturally this adver- 
tising helps the dealers as well as 
our own stores. The copy states 
that Innovation trunks are “Fea- 
tured by the Best Department 
Stores and Luggage Shops 
throughout the World.” If a cus- 
tomer of a dealer is contemplating 
purchase of Innovation merchan- 
dise, our dealers have found that 
he will turn to them. 

Dealers also have the benefit of 
merchandising help from our store 
managers who visit them and dis- 
cuss with them new developments 
that come up in our business. All 
our dealers share in still another 
benefit. I refer to national adver- 
tising. Better business has made it 
possible for us to extend our ad- 
vertising in magazines. 

In short, what we have done, as 
I view it, is to take a merchan- 
dising idea from the chain stores. 
My opinion also is that it is better 
for the retailer to have the manu- 
facturer go into the retail mer- 
chandising business with him than 
to encourage greater distribution by 
tying up with chain stores. The 
manufacturer feels confident that 
he is getting a better edge on his 
market and his dealers know that 
they have a co-operating friend in 
the city, one who is doing educa- 
tional work, breaking down sales 
resistance, ready to help him make 
a profit, all in contrast to the chain 
which works to undermine his 
profit and his business. 

If the retailer sees that our stores 
can sell Innovation merchandise, he 
gets busy to learn why he can’t sell 
it too. All of which goes back to 
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the beginning of this discussion, 
We know that Innovation trunks 
can be sold provided a fair sales 
demonstration is given. 

We are absolutely. convinced that 
our retail store idea is a practical 
one. It has received commendation 
from one of the largest factors in 
our business who expressed the 
opinion that we are on the right 
track. No resentment has been 
created among our dealers. On the 
contrary, we have succeeded in in- 
creasing the number of our dealers, 

Our plan is to extend our num- 
ber of stores and others are in 
process of being opened. Of course, 
these stores have required a larger 
investment in our business but the 
returns that are being produced 
are satisfactory and promise to be 
more so in the future. 


“Packages” Merges with 
“Barrel and Box” 


Beginning, October 1, Packages, Mil- 
waukee, will be merged with Barrel 
and Box, by he merged pub- 
lication will be known as Barrel and 
Box and Packages and will be pub- 
lished at Chicago by the present owners 
of Barrel and Box, e Tradepress 
Publishing Corporation. E. H. Hickey, 
editor and manager of Packages, will 
be editor and manager of the merged 
publications. 


Adsealit Corporation 
Appointments 


H. N. Spencer, formerly division sales 
manager of the Van Camp Packing 
Company, has been placed in charge of 
the Chicago office of The Adsealit Cor- 

—_— New York. Charles H. Becker, 

or years associated with the 
johnson cke Mercantile Company, 
San Francisco, has been appointed in 
charge of The Adsealit Corporation's 
office at San Francisco. 


Appoints W. I. Tracy Agency 


The Beneficial Operating Bureau, in- 
dustrial bankers, has appointed W. I. 


Tracy, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct the accounts of its 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, De 
troit and Boston offices. The advertis- 
ing of the co: gees’ New York office, 
the Personal inance & Thrift Cor 

ration, has been handled by the 
racy agency. 


Appoints Hart Lehman 


The Durable Toy and Novelty Cor- 
poration, New York, “Uncle Sam's” 
saving banks and cash registers, has ap- 
pointed Hart Lehman, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. 
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Cross Agropolis! 
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Hickey, More than 400 miles of steady cruising. Above, the 
Zes, will sky—below, home after home of the 1,600,000 people in 


merged the Northwest’s greatest market. 

Homes—good barns—rich land—sleek cattle. Wide 
roads leading out of the “residential” districts to 522 
trading centers. Merchants get their living from the 
farm customers of Northwestern Agropolis. 
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TWENTY=ON 
OF AMERICA’S 
FOREMOST 
© lv29 ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES SAY 


O-K 


These leading Agencies, buying space 
economically and profitably for scores 
of accounts in the Cincinnati market, 
place an emphatic O-K on Post circula- 
tion in the O-K Market,—the greatest 
coverage of Cincinnati’s Actual 
Trading Territory at the lowest rate. 








That the O- K Market circulation of the 
Post is an effective and sound adver- 
tising buy is proved by this fact... in 
the first six months of 1929 every major 
classification of advertising was repre- 
sented on the ever growing list of O-K 
accounts. 


THE CIincCiInnal 








CHICAGO 
DETROIT NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 230 Park Avenué 
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National advertisers concentrating their 
sales efforts on Cincinnati and its actual 
trading territory will find effectiveness 
in purchasing 

POST O-K CIRCULATION 

OF MORE THAN 161,000. 


On the other hand, those who are mer- 
chandising their products thruout the 
rich Ohio Valley, of which Cincinnati is the 
principal point of distribution, will find 
the most economical advertising buy is 


POST TOTAL CIRCULATION 
OF 197,151 (A.B.C.) 





(O-K Circulation is purchasable at a 
slightly lower rate than that asked for total 
circulation.) 


Thus the Cincinnati Post alone offers 
to National Advertisers an opportu- 
nity to buy advertising that coincides 
with their merchandising plans. 
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A 


Centenarian 


born with the first railroad 


Flies 


One hundred years sit lightly on the shoulders of 
the Boston Evening Transcript. Although one 
of the oldest papers in America, it is the first to 
adopt air-mail distribution to distant points. 


Every day the final complete financial edition is 
rushed via air to the White Mountain resorts, the 
Cape Cod towns and New York city. 


Further proof of the general alertness, general 
excellence of the Boston Evening Transcript. 


Boston Evening Transcript 


Highest Ratio of BUYERS to Readers 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Les Angele« 
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Yes, the Wholesaler Will Push 
Advertised Brands , 


And This, a Shoe Manufacturer Finds, Enables Independent Dealer to 
Rise Above Chain Competition 


As told to G. A. Nichols 


By M. T. Shaw 


President, M. T. Shaw, Inc. (Shoe Manufacturer) 


lf the jobbers of this country 
could convert themselves over- 
night into wholesale distributors of 
standardized branded merchandise, 
for which dealer and consumer ac- 
ceptance had been established so 
that the goods could be sold at a 
fixed retail price, I honestly believe 
they would do so. They have been 
pictured more or less accurately as 
fighting the good-will created by 
general advertising because of the 
longer profit on the unit sale 
which private brands can yield. But 
now they are beginning to see the 
other side. The réason they per- 
sist in the old way is that a suf- 
ficient number of advertised lines, 
under the conditions named, are not 
available to them. 

Let it be understood that I am 
not discussing theory but am trying 
to tell what has actually come about 
in our own business. Seven years 
ago, viewing the plainly apparent 
decline of the shoe jobber as was 
evidenced by liquidations and fail- 
ures, I was inclined to share in the 
general view that his eventual re- 
moval from the merchandising 
scheme was inevitable. But a vision 
which I had at that time has 
been translated so far into reality 
that I now believe the jobber—par- 
ticularly the distributor of shoes— 
is beginning to see how he can 
work out not only his own salva- 
tion, but that of the retailer as 
well. 

The net of my dream was that 
shoes bearing the manufacturer’s 
brand could be distributed ex- 
clusively through the wholesaler 
and sold by him to the retailer and 
by the retailer to the consumer at 
a maintained price all the way 
along the line. This seemed like 
heresy at the time and jobbers op- 
posed it. But they now are work- 
ing enthusiastically. with us. 





As a foundation for this new 
kind of wholesaling, there must be 
two basic and thoroughly worked 
out principles. The manufacturer 
must advertise his goods to an ex- 
tent that makes his brand a greater 
asset to the wholesaler than private 
brands possibly could be. And 
then, he must see that the resale 
price is rigidly maintained both by 
the distributor and the dealer. 


No Traveling Representatives 


We make a line of men’s shoes 
to retail at a uniform price of $5 
and widely advertise them at that 
figure. Our transactions with the 
forty wholesalers on our list are 
conducted entirely by mail; we 
have no traveling representatives. 
In effect, we ly are our own 
distributors, the wholesale house in 
each instance having what amounts 
to a franchise to handle our goods. 
The wholesaler is not required to 
carry large quantities of our shoes; 
if he does not turn them from six 
to twelve times a year (which the 
old time jobber would have regard- 
ed as utter madness to attempt) 
we feel there is something radically 
wrong. There is substantially no 
reserve stock for anybody to carry, 
and whatever burden is necessary 
along this line we assume ourselves. 
Our production program and cur- 
rent sales are closely synchronized ; 
we need and want turnover as 
much as anybody else. 

The idea behind the whole plan 
is that the wholesaler, working 
through us, shall be enabled to 
build up a lasting and high stand- 
ard of value and thus have a con- 
stantly recurring “repeat” business 
—the exact opposite of the old job- 
ber plan which really amounts to 
handling goods in job lots at a price 
and getting out while the getting is 
good. Out of it all we are now able 
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clearly to differentiate between the 
jobber, so-called, and the whole- 
saler. 

The jobber is a buyer and seller 
of job lots, whose greatest error is 
that of pricing his goods after he 
gets them. 

The wholesaler, on the other 
hand, is a distributor of standard- 
ized merchandise who knows in 
advance what he is going to ask 
for his goods because there is only 
one price. He knows how much 
profit he is going to make, because 
his discount terms are plain and 
unmistakable. He builds up a steady 
trade through utilizing the adver- 
tising asset created by the manu- 
facturer. In a word, he operates 
a warehouse for the producer; he 
sells, ships and collects for the 
goods and gets a definitely speci- 
fied percentage for performing this 
service. 


Two Obstacles 


When I started out to merchan- 
dise this plan two main obstacles 
were encountered. One was the 
jobber’s .insistence upon handling 
only his own brands and the other 
was the widespread prejudice 
against the shoe jobber held by 
most dealers. Therefore, I did not 
attempt to sell goods in the begin- 
ning; my first care was to get the 
idea accepted, being confident that 
its eventual working out would 
change the dealer’s attitude and 
cause him to carry on transactions 
with the wholesaler with the same 
confidence he felt when he was 
dealing direct with the manufac- 
turer. The source of the dealer’s 
objection to the jobber was that the 
latter’s shoes were only shoes; their 
names were not established and 
their values were problematical. 

In setting out to call upon the 
first jobber I took along the office 
sample case (we have only one) 
so that he could see the class of 
merchandise with which he could 
carry out the idea. This jobber, 
the next and also the next persisted 
in reversing what I had in mind 
and placed the shoes ahead of the 
idea. 

“These are good shoes,” I was 
told, “and we should be glad to 
handle them. But, of course, we 
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can’t buy them as long as they 
carry your name. If you want to 
make us up a lot and put on a bot- 
tom stamp bearing our name rather 
than yours, we can do business 
with you.” 

But I refused. Eventually a few 
jobbers agreed to try the thing out 
on a test basis and succeeded with 
it. News of what they were doing 
got around among the trade—news 
of how eagerly retailers grasped 
the opportunity to sell shoes with 
a mame rather than orphans. 
Dealers were thus responsive be- 
cause they wanted to buy in quan- 
tities that only a wholesale house 
could afford to sell. Before that 
time, they had not been able to get 
recognized lines from the jobber 
because the jobber did not have 
them to sell. When the full story 
was learned by the conservative 
jobbers they began to respond to 
our overtures with the result that 
today our wholesale system covers 
the country. 

When the wholesaler has a shoe 
that is definitely known to the 
dealer and consumer trade by 
name, and when it is sold at a 
maintained price from which there 
is no deviation, then the wholesaler 
will appear before the dealer in his 
true light as being what he really 
is—a factor in the distribution sys- 
tem performing a clean-cut and 
necessary service for which he is 
justified in receiving compensation 
to the extent of the regular jobber 
discount on the goods he sells. In 
other words, remove from the deal- 
er’s mind all doubts and misgivings 
as to quality and price, have the 
whole pricing system clean-cut and 
set down in black and white, and 
the dealer will accept the whole- 
saler’s service and be willing to 
pay a modest price for it. 

Our shoes are available to any 
wholesaler or retailer who will 
agree to sell them at the main- 
tained price. The base price to the 
retail trade is $3.50 per pair. The 
discount from this price to the 
wholesaler is 15 per cent trade and 
5 per cent ten days. Everybody 
concerned in the transaction knows 
exactly how much he is going to 
pay for a pair of shoes and at what 
price he can sell them. The bene- 
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fit of the maintained price and the 
standardized mark-up is enjoyed 
by every dealer regardless of the 
quantity he stocks. Also, with 
nothing left to the imagination, and 
with no hidden discounts, the manu- 
facturer and the wholesaler are 
enabled to work together in effec- 
tive ways that otherwise would not 
be possible. For example, some 
manufacturers fight against the 
drop shipment and regard it as an 
imposition by the jobber who, the, 
think, should have in stock the 
merchandise upon which he re- 
ceives the commission. We favor 
the drop shipment because, in some 
instances, it enables us to cut a few 
corners in a way that will be help- 
ful both to the wholesaler and re- 
tailer. 

When a dealer sends to one of 
our wholesalers an order for 
thirty-six pairs or more to be sent 
at one time (this is a freight ship- 
ment, inasmuch as it weighs a 


minimum of 100 pounds) we are 
glad to receive an order from the 


wholesaler to ship the goods to the 
dealer direct. In this case the 
dealer gets a 5 per cent discount 
from the regular base price of 
$3.50 per pair, making the shoes 
cost him $3.32% f.o.b. Coldwater 
or about $3.40 laid down in his 
store. The wholesaler receives his 
regular 15 per cent for booking 
the order and collecting the money. 

All our goods being standardized 
(we operate on the basis of one last, 
one pattern, one grade and one 
way) the dealer is-able to keep his 
stock thoroughly up to date by go- 
ing through it at intervals, sizing 
up his numbers and then having the 
shoes shipped direct from the fac- 
tory if he can handle them in thirty- 
six pair lots. In this case he is 
entitled to the extra 5 per cent 
which, under other circumstances, 
would go to the jobber. But take 
the case of the general merchant or 
other dealer who may have no 
more than a $3,000 stock of shoes. 
In his sizing-up operations he finds 
it more profitable to get a few 
pairs and pay the full base price 
of $3.50. The large dealer can turn 
thirty-six pairs in a month, while 
the small man might require six 
months to sell thirty-six pairs. The 
smaller man, therefore, wants two 
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or three pairs at a time to keep 
his stock of our goods in shape so 
he can turn it over regularly each 
month. Our jobber system is such 
that he can get these two or three 
pairs of shoes, or even one pair, 
within twenty-four hours if he is 
located in or near any county seat 
town in the United States. 

I have heard it said that this 
matter of mail or express ship- 
ments of small lots of shoes com- 
prising one or two pairs in an order 
is the bane of the shoe business. 
But here comes the benefit of hav- 
ing the right kind of wholesale dis- 
tribution. If the wholesaler is not 
equipped to sell small lots with 
profit to himself, he is not function- 
ing in the best interests of the re- 
tailer—and if he is not thus func- 
tioning he has no right to be in his 
line of business. If his set-up is 
right, he can handle small lots 
profitably, because they will be ab- 
sorbed in the regular work of his 
shipping, billing and collecting de- 
partments. 


Use Wholesaler Exclusively 
If at All 


Our experiences with this plan 
show us plainly that if a manufac- 
turer is going to use the wholesaler 
with profit to all concerned, he must 
be thoroughly consistent. In other 
words, he should use the whole- 
saler exclusively if at all. And all 
the wholesale units, regardless of 
their individual size, must receive 
the same standardized treatment 
and prices. Only the other day a 
wholesaler proposed to us that he 
would handle our shoes in 100 case 
lots if we would give him a price 
of $2.75 a pair. The order was 
rejected; our price to him as to 
others is $3.50 less 15 and 5. 

A similar degree of consistency 
must be expected—exacted, if need 
be—from the wholesaler and dealer. 
The resale price must in all in- 
stances be maintained; there can be 
no cutting to get competitive ad- 
vantages, and no increasing of the 
price above $5 to the consumer so 
that an extra profit may be realized. 
Naturally we encounter some little 
difficulty in both of these respects 
but not nearly so much as one 
might imagine. We deal with all 
such cases vigorously. When, in 
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WHAT'S LIVE NEWS 


TO MIDWEST 
FARMERS 


The latest in farm machinery ... New farmi 
methods .. . Pertinent farm information fro 
Washington ... New household accessories . 


High power motor cars . . . These are but a few 
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e live news items which the big business farmers 
e interested in... The reason why these big 
siness farmers read Capper's Farmer regularly 


ery month. It's their trade paper—the farm home 


‘Bagazine of the great Midwest farming section. 
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an isolated instance, we hear of a 
wholesaler who has sold some of 
our shoes at a price lower than is 
indicated by his regular discount 
of 15 and 5, we wire him at once 
asking if he did sell Retailer Blank 
on that date a certain number of 
shoes at such and such a price. If 
he did, he is admonished; if he re- 
peats the offense we are thereafter 
too busy to find time to ship him 
any more goods that he might 
order. The retailer, on the other 
hand, is more likely to advance the 
selling price to $6 or $6.50 than re- 
duce it below our regular adver- 
tised price of $5. The same mea- 
sures are applied here. It is just 
as reprehensible, according to our 
standard, to sell a pair of shoes 
above the advertised price as be- 
low. 

Loyalty to the wholesaler also 
necessarily precludes any effort on 
our part to sell large retail inter- 
ests, including chains, which might 
buy in sufficient quantities to make 
them think they are entitled to the 
wholesale price. I have been asked 
repeatedly why I do not travel 
men among the more ambitious re- 
tail trade and build up a bigger 
business. A Milwaukee friend told 
me recently that it was utterly 
ridiculous that this factory of ours 
should go along making and selling 
a thousand or more pairs of shoes 
a day when it might just as well 
have an outlet of five or six thou- 
sand pairs. 


Going Along with the Wholesaler 


My answer to all this is that we 
think we have found the only eco- 
nomically correct solution to the 
distribution problem. And, as a 
matter of cold hard business with 
all sentiment excluded, we believe it 
is going to pay us in the long run 
to go along with the wholesaler 
without the least deviation. Under 
our working plan of one last, one 
pattern, one grade and one way we 
believe we have brought the manu- 
facturing end pretty closely up to 
the zenith of efficiency. The style 
shoe manufacturer must figure 
about ten cents a pair to cover the 
cost of new lasts, dies and pat- 
terns. This means an increase of 
at least 25 per cent in cost of pro- 
duction, We eliminate this added 
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charge, thus giving our shoes the 
highest value. And in using the 
wholesaler exclusively for the sell- 
ing, we also do away with all the 
cost incidental to the ‘mechanics of 
selling—the billing, collecting, pass- 
ing on credits and so on. 

We sell perhaps 50 per cent more 
shoes through the wholesaler than 
we would if we administered all 
these operations ourselves. Suppose 
we did a considerable portion of 
our selling direct to the dealer, and 
had a credit man here to pass on 
the orders sent in by the salesmen. 
Dealing with the country as a 
whole he would have to depend al- 
most entirely upon commercial rat- 
ings and inevitably would tum 
down many orders that would be 
passed upon favorably by the 
wholesaler’s credit man. The lat- 
ter is in what amounts to a local 
field and knows who is a safe 
credit risk regardless of his rating. 

The system works out equally 
well, from a profit standpoint, for 
the wholesaler. This, in addition 
to the other elements I have men- 
tioned, is due to its powerful ef- 
fect in accelerating turnover. As 
an example of how this works, | 
might cite our experiences in build- 
ing up one wholesale account from 
an initial order of sixty cases to 
nearly 2,000 cases a year. 

I suggested to this man that, at 
the beginning, he stock ten cases 
of each of the six leading styles in 
our line. Then I advised him thus: 

“On Tuesday of each week make 
up an order covering such shoes as 
you have sold and no more. We 
will receive this order on Wednes- 
day morning and ship you the shoes 
Wednesday afternoon. In this way 
your stock will be complete and you 
will not be carrying a great deal 
more than your initial order of sixty 
cases. However, in addition to 
keeping up your sizes, you may 
want to increase your stock on this 
style or that one in accordance with 
the demand of your trade. In that 
event you naturally will want to 
order in the same proportion. You 
may find, after a while, that five 
cases or even one case in a certain 
style will be enough; while in 
others you may want all the way 
from ten to twenty cases or more. 
Keep close to your sales and stock 
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Why More Than One Hundred Thousand Sportsmen 


































I ef. Read FOREST AND STREAM 
*, Reason number seven: 

—_ Because the Boat Editor, Chas. H. Hall, is exceptionally 

> ie well qualified to write upon nautical subjects. 

Mr. Hall served as Ensign in the United States Navy 
it, at during the Spanish War and later put in fifteen years 
cases with the New York Naval Militia. He has designed and 
es in superintended the construction of numerous pleasure 
hus: craft and has edited several of the best-known boating 
nake magazines, 

S as 
We Mr. Hall is- a practical sailor and under his guidance 
nes- “Outboards and Inboards” has become one of the most 
hoes popular features in FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Sales 


This successful selling service may be t 
personnel—receiving, warehousing, shiff 
credits assumed—Sales discounted mont 


It may be possible for you to meet the new distributin 
marketing conditions, without changing your business pyrts: 


by utilizing this independent Pacific Coast sales organizgt 


Thus you.could cover the 10 Western States and 
thoroughly, conducting your selling, merchandising ang, 


! 


er advertising program free of all detail and at a controll}. ; 


Your campaigns would be guided by the /ocalized know . . 
and records accumulated during 38 years’ experience iff 


rapidly-growing regional market. 


THe Geo. H. Ef 


Division Headquarters: LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
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be th. OIncludes trained sales direction and 
shiflealer merchandising and display. ¢ All 
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MCE IARD BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
concrete. 20,000 sq. ft. floorspace. Owned and 
exclusively occupied by this company. 








For many years we have served four nationally- 
known firms—the manufacturers of AMITY 
LEATHER PRODUCTS, INGERSOLL 
WATCHES, GEM SAFETY RAZORS AND 
BLADES and WATERBURY CLOCKS. 


Recently we conducted a successful campaign, in- 
troducing Gevaert Films on the Pacific Coast. 
This suggested that, with the facilities of our new 
building, we could affiliate with another substan- 
tial manufacturer. 


Realizing that a permanent connection requires 
careful investigation, we invite inquiries from in- 
terested executives, and shall be glad to corre- 
spond regarding details. 
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It Prints 
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HE Weekly Kansas City Star's leader- 

i ship in circulation is matched by its 
leadership in advertising. Week after 

week, month after month, year in and year 
out, The Weekly Star prints more advertise- 


ments than any other farm publication in 
Missouri or Kansas. 


This supremacy is not limited to display 
advertisements. It applies to classified adver- 
tising as well. When a farmer desires to 
sell or trade a gasoline engine or a tractor he 
inserts a want ad in The Weekly Star. When 
a farmer’s wife has poultry stock or hatching 
eggs for sale she finds a market through the 
advertising columns of The Weekly Star. 


Just as the display advertisements inform 
the farmer of the latest thing in combines, 
radios and breakfast foods, so do the classified 
columns of The Weekly Star aid him in the 
business of bartering and trading with his fel- 
low-farmers. 


This service, though of course secondary 
to the news and editorial features on farm 
subjects, is one of the factors contributing to 
the popularity of The Weekly Star and its 
attainment to the largest weekly R. F. D. cir- 
culation in America. 


The Weekly Kansas City Star. 


465,000 Paid-in-Advance Subscribers 
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the goods in direct proportion.” 

The result was that within two 
menths the original stock of sixty 
cases had been merchandised in a 
way that created an outlet for 150 
cases. That house is now selling 
close to 2,000 cases a year and buys 
them from us at the rate of about 
150 cases a month. Each of the 
twelve turnovers thus represented 
is clean and complete; there are no 
leftovers, for the reason that the 
fill-in stock is steadily ordered in 
close conformity with the trade re- 
quirements as they develop. 

No diagram is needed to illus- 
trate the extreme desirability of 
such a situation. 

And what is the force that makes 
this wholesaler’s stock of our mer- 
chandise so clean and secure at all 
times? It is simply the fact that, 
with the consumer acceptance creat- 
ed by our advertising and the rigid 
adherence to the maintained price, 
his stock of our shoes, every busi- 
ness day in the year, is worth ex- 
actly 100 cents on the dollar if he 
offers a complete range of sizes. 

Jobbers (and I am not referring 
here to wholesalers) are getting 
more deeply into difficulties every 
year because of their mistakes in 
buying unsalable shoes — orphan 
shoes that have no name and that 
may be sold for much or little in 
accordance with conditions. The 
same situation exists in every other 
line. One wholesale house in- 
formed us that it was liquidating 
its business and asked how it should 
handle its stock of our shoes. We 
advised it to keep right on selling 
them at the regular price as a 
foundation for the liquidation proc- 
ess. At length the residue of its 
stock of our shoes was taken over by 
another house at the full purchase 
price, plus half of the freight. In 
another similar case the stock was 
disposed of at 100 cents on the dol- 
lar, plus all the freight. There can 
be no argument at all as to the in- 
trinsic and reaffzable value of good, 
standardized branded merchandise, 
sufficiently advertised and sold by 
wholesaler and retailer at a strictly 
maintained price. 

This kind of selling, it is hardly 
necessary to add, is the force that 
can enable the wholesaler and re- 
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tailer successfully to meet chain 
competition. Not everybody, -we 
have found, looks for mass pro- 
duction merchandise. And he who 
does is placing himself in direct 
competition with the chains. How 
could it be otherwise? 

As things are shaping up these 
days, merchandising is separating 
itself into two sharply defined 
classifications, and outside of these 
there will be no way successfully 
to conduct a business. 

Either there will be mass pro- 
duction and mass retailing; 

Or there will be the selling 
(through the wholesaler) of stand- 
ardized, advertised brands at main- 
tained prices. 

Between these two the business 
of the country is bound to be di- 
vided. The one means prosperity 
for the chains; the other offers a 
similar condition to the independent. 
But the two will not and can not 
mix. 

The present turmoil over chain 
development is similar to that of 
twenty-five years ago relative to 
retail mail-order. At that time the 
shoe business papers would send 
out spies to discover whether shoe 
manufacturers were selling to Sears 
and Ward. If they were, the news 
would be published, and then the 
retail trade would not buy from 
them. 

Mail-order was eventually ab- 
sorbed into the merchandising plan; 
it now goes its way and the re- 
tailer goes his. The chains will be 
absorbed in the same manner. Soon 
they will be working along with 
the mass production idea; the in- 
dependent retailer will find his field 
in standardized, advertised mer- 
chandise. This represents his only 
hope; and the hope is a strong one 
because it is his natural economic 
destiny. I-do not mean that the 
way is thus open to all retailers. 
The inefficient ones will be forced 
out by chain growth—meaning 
growth of the mass idea. But re- 
tailing will be all the better; they 
do not belong in business anyway 





Leaves Copeland Refrigeration 


C. L, Welch, has resigned as presi- 
dent and eral manager of the Cope- 
land Refrigeration Company, Chicago. 











A Fifty-Year-Old Company Starts 
to Advertise Nationally . 


Stein’s Toilet Goods Inaugurates a Testimonial Campaign—With a 
Difference 


By Alexander Moodie 


Sales Manager, Stein Cosmetics Company, Inc. 


frok fifty years Stein's beauty 
preparations and __ theatrical 
make-up have been known to the 
people of the stage and yet it is 
only in the year 1929 that the 
company has decided to advertise 
nationally. When a fifty-year-old 
company decides to do 
a national job, it is in- 
teresting to find out the 
reasons why and the 
methods to be used. 
Many years ago Max 
Stein, a chemist who 
had received his early 
training in manufactur- 
ing make-up and per- 
fumes in France began 
to make and sell a 
similar line in the 
United States. At first 
his business was con- 
fined to New York— 
but the man who is 
catering to the theatri- 
cal trade can consider 
his job well done if he 


tricts of Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston and other large cities, 
Stein’s preparations began to build 
good distribution. It was demand 
distribution, however, built for the 
company by its customers, rather 
than by its own efforts. As this 
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dents the New York 
market. Eventually, the 
market began to spread 
as actresses, on the 
road, asked for Stein’s 
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preparations in drug 
stores in various cities. 
Today the company has 
in its files letters from 
such stars of old as 
Lillian Russell, Henrietta Cros- 
man, and others written from the 
road and ordering Stein prepara- 
tions. 

For many years the company has 
advertised in very small space in 
theatrical journals. But even after 
Max Stein had left the business 
and it had been taken over by 
others, the idea of advertising for 
regular consumer business was not 
considered. 

In the Times Square section in 
New York, in the theatrical dis- 


One of the C 8 
All Women to Use the Stage Star’s Makeup 
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grew the company began to ex- 
tend its work and a few salesmen 
went on the road. It was still, 
however, a theatrical business. 
Not many months ago new fi- 
nancial interests saws the possibili- 
ties of the company and took it 
over. One of their first steps was 
to look about for ways and means 
of extending what, in spite of its 
surprising volume, was a limited 
field 
advertising was, of 
the manage- 


National 
course, the answer but 
106 
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ment realized that it was only a 
partial answer. To advertise na- 
tionally carries certain implications. 
It demands a larger sales force 
which will take care of production. 
It demands an analysis of the mar- 
ket to determine just what prod- 
ucts to. feature. For instance, 
grease paints used for stage make- 
up, do not lend themselves to con- 
sumer advertising. Therefore the 
company went over its extensive 
line and decided to concentrate on 
five products; cold cream, face 
powder, liquid =< lip stick and 
eyebrow pencil. Then there was 
the advertising theme to be de- 
termined upon. 

The theme was soon discovered. 
There was, it seemed to the com- 
pany, tremendous possibilities in 
the history of fifty years of use by 
theatrical; people. Other adver- 
tisers, not only in the beauty prep- 
aration field but in others, have 
sought eagerly to get the endorse- 
ment of stage and screen stars 
because the average consumer looks 
up to these people as being post 
graduates in the matter of beauty. 
Stein products had for years had 
the endorsement of these stars— 
and the best kind of endorsement, 
which is continued use. 

The copy, it was decided, would 
feature the fact that for half a 
century stage people had used 
Stein’s preparations. It would be 
a testimonial campaign with a dif- 
ference. Instead of quoting directly 
from the endorsements of stars, the 
copy would tell the story and then 
tie-up with the stars’ pictures. 

One advertisement, for instance, 
carries at. the top a picture of 
Edith Sheldon. Underneath the 
picture is a caption; “You'll always 
find Stein’s' on the dressing table 
of dainty Edith Sheldon, Follies 


Beauty and now. featured dancer 


in ‘The New Moon’.” 
The copy says: 


Now Ir Can Be Torn 
BEAUTY SECRETS OF FOLLIES BEAUTIES 
REVEAL FOR YOUR 
PERSONAL use! 


Many women have said, “If I 
nly ew the beauty secrets of 
amous stage and screen stars I 
oo would have a ater chance to 
possess beauty success.” To- 


day their fondest hopes are real- 
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ized; these precious secrets, for 50 
years closely guarded by the pro- 
fession, are now revealed for per- 
sonal use. Stein’s is the magic 
name that opens up this easy, 
fascinating way to vibrant beauty. 
It is remarkably sim Five 
beauty aids, Stein’s id Cream, 
Face Powder, Liquid Powder, Li 
Stick and Eyebrow Pencil, are 
you need to obtain what every wo- 
man cherishes—personal charm and 
thrilling beauty. ‘This new home 
om pad ensemble - ee the —_ 
ti preparations are ing 
used every day back stage, on the 
movie sets and in the private 
boudoirs of famous stars . . . 
women who know better than any- 
one else the value of personal at- 
tractiveness. 


In all the consumer copy there is 
an offer of a special booklet, “From 
Behind Guarded Stage Doors” 
which describes the line and tells 
something of its history. In addi- 
tion, the company also issues a 
booklet called, “How to Make-Up,” 
which it distributes to the theatrical 
profession. 

Formerly the copy in theatrical 
papers was confined to a mere an- 
nouncement. Today the company 
is injecting a new note here, as 
witness this copy: 


A SO Year Run 1n tHe Lecir 
STz1n’s NOW STARS IN THE TALKIES 
PHOTOGRAPH) 

ALICE WHITE, IN FIRST NATIONAL+ 
VITAPHONE PRODUCTION— 
“BROADWAY BABIES” 


Stein’s Make-Up has played Big 
Time and in the Sticks ° ~ > on 
Broadway and in the Little Rock 
Opera and Stock oe For 
over 50 years its purity re- 
mained unquestioned wherever and 
whenever showfolks prepared to go 
on. So when the movies came in, 
Stein’s went out to Holl To- 
day it stars on thousands of movie 
dressing tables, the undisputed — 
leader there, as elsewhere. 
can be no question that for pro 
fessional make-up there is only one 
choice—STEIN’S. ust of the 
press: “How to M Up.” Free 
upon request. 


Quite naturally such a campaign 
calls for support in business papers 
reaching the trade and we have an 
advertisement addressed to dealers 
with this copy: 

Every toilet good: 

Stein’s . ‘ Mit Gy 

than 50 years it has catered to the 

most distinguished and discriminat- 
ing clientele in America—th 
enten Preparations ha 

adapted for home use ands A 
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new, powerful demand for Stein’s 
is coming from drug and depart- 
ment stores everywhere. Today, wo- 
men in every walk of life are us- 
ing Stein’s Cold Cream, Face 
Powder, Liquid Powder, Lip Stick 
and Eye Brow Pencil and coming 
back for more. In fact, Stein's 
merchandise is moving off. dealers’ 
shelves so fast that we have to 
move into larger quarters. Come in 
and see our new palatial home. 
Better still, make it your New 
York headquarters and receive your 
mail here. The location: the 31st 
floor of the imposing New York 
Life Building at 51 adison Ave- 
nue, New York City. If you want 
more business and bigger oe 
per sale, by means make it 
your business to visit Stein’s and 
hear our very interesting proposi- 
tion. 

Stein’s nationally famous line of 
cosmetics is now nationally adver- 
tised. Heavy selling ammunition is 
jacme thirty million women 
monthly to buy Stein’s at their 
neighborhood dealers. Stock it! 
Display it! Cash in on the tre- 
mendous publicity drive! Remem- 
ber, if you are out of stock you 
are out a sale, and your competi- 
tor is in a customer. 


Also to the trade the company 
is sending a broadside which tells 
about the campaign and the sales- 
men are being furnished with a 
portfolio with which they can carry 
the advertising story to the retailer. 

With all these plans in operation, 
the company is now in the process 
of building its distribution. It is 
already getting some demand from 
retailers and the demand is grow- 
ing. The salesmen find their job 
made easier by the advertising 
preparation that goes before them. 

The significant fact about the 
campaign is not that a company 
which had never done any national 
advertising suddenly changed its 
policy. It is rather that such a 
company, once it had decided to 
advertise, should use its fifty years 
of history as a springboard from 
which to jump. Perhaps the theme 
was ready-made but even so, it is 
unusual to find an advertiser in 
this day who is willing to use his 
history as the basis for a campaign 
to the modern girl. Yet in this 
particular instance this is proving 
to be an excellent bit of strategy. 


The Clifton Forge, Va., Review has 
appointed the Devine-Tenney Corpora- 
tion, publishers’ representative, ag its 
national advertising representative, ef- 
fective September 1. 
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Limited Time Was No 
Handicap 


Lorpv & THomas anp Locan 
Curcaco 


Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

This will acknowledge your several 
letters, clippings of editorials and 
articles on the use of charge accounts 
by department stores, in response to my 
wire of August 12 

I can realize that my request for this 
information entailed considerable work 
on your part especially as the time was 
so limited. The material which you 
have sent was in line with what we 
were seeking. I was able to secure con- 
siderable data and information here 
through interviews with the credit man- 
agers of the various department stores 
and the co-operation of several other 
ar ~ Also, at your s tion, 

have wired St. Louis and Washing- 
ton to secure further information from 
those two sources. 

I certainly appreciate your co-opera- 
tion and interest in this matter and the 
dispatch with which you forwarded it 
to me. 

. A. McPuerson, 
esearch Department. 


To Publish “The Passing Show 
of To-day” 


The Passing Show of To-day is the 
name of a new magazine which will 
be published at New York, beginning 
September 15. The magazine will be 
a tabloid monthly devoted to talking pic- 
tures. Eliot Keen, formerly editor of 
Judge, Film Fun and Screenland, wil! 
be editor and J. Thomas Wood will be 
publisher. 


H. S. Howland Agency 
Opens Buffalo Office 


The H. S. Howland Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York, has opened a 
Buffalo office with Charles H. Hitch 
in charge. Mr. Hitch was for many 
years an advertising executive with the 
Larkin Company, Inc., Buffalo mail 
order house, and for several years was 
in charge of sales and _ advertising ser- 
vice for Baker-Jones-Hausauer, Inc., 
Buffalo. 


Joins Fairchild Publications 


Wayne Doty, who has been with 
Milne-Ryan-Gibson, Inc., Seattle adver- 
tising agency, for several years, will 


represent The Fairchild Publications, 
New York, at Seattle, beginning Sep- 
tember 1. 


“Popular Science Monthly” 
Appoints C. D. Freeman 


C. D. Freeman, for the last six years 
Western manager of Stan 
Papers, Inc., and previous! 
Housekeeping, New York, has been ap- 
pointed Western manager of the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, New York. 
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“REACHING THE BUYER IS HALF THE SALE“ 





hud Another Thing= 





Major Products 


Advertised on 
Criterion 
Boards 


Cloverbloom Butter 


Borden's Evaporated & 
Condensed Milk 


Ipana Tooth Paste 
Carnation Milk 
Coca-Cola 
Hecker's Flour 
Red Cross Plasters 


Johnson & Johnson 
Baby Powder 


Sapolio 
Camel Cigarettes 
Reckitt's Blue 
Green River 





varie eee 
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fully with advertising agencies—a 
really unique feature in a non-pub- 
lication medium. 


c RITERION (3-sheet) Service cooperates 


This assures the advertiser of uniformly 
harmonious relations, and the agency (if 
recognized by us) of its legitimate income. 
Criterion Service is the only national outdoor 
medium paying the full agency commission. 


No. 7 of a series, inviting attention to twenty unique 
features of Criterion National Neighborhood Posting. 
Criterion Service, Graybar Building, New York City. 


CRITERION SERVICE 


The Original and Only Uniform National 
Service of 3-Sheet “Neighborhood Posting” 





CRITERION SERVICE, GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Please send us the portfolio advertised in Printers’ Ink 


GE dh ici tithe tdetbittlectncdel. inate . 
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‘American 
THE YOUTHS 


New, greater 
magazine 
starts October 


FOR one hundred years The Youth’s Companion 
has played a leading part in the life of the younger 
American generations. It was founded in 1827 by 
Nathaniel Willis, and for thirty years prospered 
locally. In 1857 it was purchased by Daniel S. 
Ford and John W. Olmstead. Mr. Ford became 
the sole owner in 1867, and chose the publishing 
name of Perry Mason & Co. He gradually increased 
the local audience to national proportions. 

THE AMERICAN Boy was founded in 1899 by 
William C. Sprague, Jacob Cotner and myself, as 
an answer to a request from Mr. Sprague’s son, 
my nephew, for a magazine which would be “all 
boy.” Its growth was steady from the start and 
during the last dozen years, when it assumed 
leadership of the field, has been notable. 

The merger of the two best known boys’ maga- 
zines in America brings increased responsibility. 
It is our duty, as well as our pleasure, to produce 
the finest possible magazine for boys. We have 
for an ideal the upholding of ideals. Training for 
citizenship and building for leadership are major 
aspects of our task. 

Hereafter, the two magazines will be published 
under one cover. The older publication will merge 
with the leader to create a greater AMERICAN BOY. 
Beginning in October, we will reach a greater 
audienc@éthan any boys’ magazine has ever reached. 

The editorial policy that has made THE 
AMERICAN Boy a success will remain unchanged. 


_We shall edit the greater magazine solely for boys 


and young men. We shall continue the best features 
of both magazines. We shall not use stories and 
features written especially for girls or adults. 

The first issue of the new magazine will be 
October, which will be on the news-stands 


‘September 25. News-stand and subscription price 


will remain the same as for THE AMERICAN Boy. 
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1| Boy buys 


s| COMPANION) 


Advertising rates have been only moderately 
increased, despite the greatly increased circula- 
tion. We are mailing over 500,000 copies of the 
first issue to the combined circulation lists, over 
150,000 more than the new guaranteed net paid. 
Until the circulation settles at its new level, this 
surplus will be given as excess circulation. 

The new and greater AMERICAN Boy will be 
printed on our own presses at 550 Lafayette 
Boulevard, West, Detroit, ane 


J tf ’ Godan Ole President and Editor 


Combinin 
YOUTH S COM ota 
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AUTHENTIC 
GUIDANCE 


O Su DAILY INVESTMENT NEWS 


has a staff of forty-five men and women 
in its editorial department. Included are 
some authorities whose names are recog- 
nized wherever investors meet. 


This editorial staff is devoted to aiding the 
average investor in the selection of securi- 


ties that offer the best opportunities for 
profitable investment. Each day informa- 
tion of value is gathered, analyzed and 
interpreted for the benefit of those who 
are not skilled in the technique of Stock 
Market operation. 


Many sound, conservative leaders in the 
financial field are among the thousands 
who read this paper daily for the authentic 
information and financial guidance con- 
tained in its columns. 


NEW YORK DAILY 


INVESTMENT News 


350 Hudson Street, New York 
































Expanding the Successful Consumer 
Contest 


By Securing the Aid of Sewing Schools and Dress Manufacturers, the 
1929 Borden Dress-Making Contest Was Made to Produce 
Greater Results Than Last Year’s Contest 


‘HAT consumer interest can be 

built up through national con- 
tests has been proved once more by 
a dress-making contest the idea for 
which began with a Georgia jobber 
early in 1928, was taken up later 
that same year by a leading manu- 
facturer of printed 


brought 1,500 dresses before five 
national judges, these dresses hav- 
ing been selected as the best made 
by customers of 500 stores over 
the country. Fifteen hundred dol- 
lars in prizes was awarded, and an 
effective dealer and jobber tie-up 
was obtained 














cotton goods, and 
was tripled in size 
in 1929, 

This contest, 
conducted along 
lines which indicate 
that future con- 
tests of the same 
type can be con- 
siderably expanded, 
also has shown that 
consumer interest 
aroused in piece- 
goods actually cre- 
ated additional 
sales for manufac- 
tured dresses of 
the same materials, 
with the result that 
cotton dress manu- 
facturers _capital- 
ized, and will fur- 
ther profit from, 
what was started 
strictly as a plan 





HENEVER a sales or 

advertising plan has 
been worked out and proved 
to be Cagee en there is al- 
ways temptation to re- 
peat it “as is.” This let-well- 
enough-alone attitude very 
often keeps a good plan 
from being even better. 

M. C. D. Borden & Sons, 
Inc. must have seriously 
considered repeating its 1928 
dress-making contest this 
year exactly as it had been 
conducted, for it was very 
successful. But, like every 
progressive company, it was 
not satisfied. ays were 
sought to improve the con- 
test and results so far this 
year have proved conclu 
sively that Borden was wise 


to be dissatisfied. 











through handling 
the contest via the 
local department 
store and district 
wholesaler. 

In 1929, results 
were tripled, with 
1,500 stores in 
practically every 
State being repre- 
sented by 4,000 
dresses sent to “be 
judged nationally 
for $3,500 in prizes. 
It is estimated that 
about 100,000 dréss- 
making students in 
schools, clubs, and 
sewing societies 
had contact with 
the contest in one 
way or another. A 
schoolgirl was the 
grand prize winner. 

For purposes of 

















for increasing the jobber’s piece 
goods sales of cotton fabrics. 

In brief, what M. C. D. Borden 
& Sons, Ine, has done to stimulate 
consumer use of printed cottons 
has resulted in the running of its 
mills at 1,000,000 yards a day since 
the first of the year. The company 
has had the biggest volume of its 
entire business history since the 
contest began, and also has traded 
up its entire line of cotton méer- 
chandise. 

As outlined in Printers’ INK* 
by Henry Curtis Colby, manager 
of sales promotion, the Borden 
dress-making contest of 1928 


*“A Jobber Started This National 


Contest,” August 30, 1928, page 68. 
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this article, major interest lies in 
the way the company worked 
through its jobbers to help the 
1,500 stores which co-operated in 
the contest. These plans featured 
this effort, on the following ground 
plan: 

This ground plan was basically 
that of 1928. Jobbers sold to the 
retail stores—the company handling 
direct some of the largest accounts 
—the fundamental contest idea, 
which was for the individual store 
to hold a dress-making contest of 
its own over a period of several 
months, the local contest to end 
in a final judging or style show, 
a maximum of fifteen winning 
dresses then to be sent to New 
York for national judging, Bor- 
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den fabrics only were to be used. 

The 1929 plan improved this 
frame-work considerably. As the 
company’s primary purpose was to 
stimulate sales of Borden fabrics, 
five cloths in three different de- 
signs this year were made up into 
what was a minimum contest as- 
sortment for each store. By pack- 
ing these cloths in a single case, 
together with advertising material 
that ranged from window and 
counter displays to newspaper 
mats, not only was shipping made 
easy for the manufacturer, but the 
manufacturer was assured that 
each store in the contest had ade- 
quate material to handle its local 
contest. In addition to the assort- 
ment case the store could, na- 
turally, take other goods. 


The Three-Point Plan 


Then followed the three-point 
plan to broaden the contest. The 
first part revolved around school 
and home sewing groups. Under 
the direction of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
12,000 schools, clubs, societies, and 
home demonstration agents were 
circularized, this list being checked 
with that of local stores to avoid 
duplication. To these prospective 
contestants went a large folder 
containing all conditions of the con- 
test and to which were pasted fif- 
teen swatches to show the color fast 
wash cottons which had been se- 
lected for the contest. 

At the bottom of this folder, 
which was intended to be placed 
on class bulletin boards, were pho- 
tographs of motion picture ac- 
tresses in dresses of the same mate- 
rials as the swatches. The purpose 
of these photographs was not only 
to interest the younger contestants 
but also to show graphically how 
original cotton dress details could 
be and also to show how low were 
actual costs, which ranged from 
$2.19 to $2.90. 

With this bulletin went a requisi- 
tion sheet to be filled in by the 
director of the sewing group, a 
sheet calling for rules, score cards, 
photos of picture stars with dress 
details, and prize ribbons. The 
requisition also was to be filled in 
with the name of the local store 
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and, in addition, it provided space 
to indicate whether the store was 
or was not carrying the Borden 
contest assortment. This permitted 
the company to check up on its 
outlets. 

The circular also stimulated 
small groups to hold their own 
contests even though local stores 
had not entered. That this idea 
worked effectively is shown in that, 
of 12,000 organizations so circu- 
larized, approximately 2,000 en- 
tered as groups or else entered 
some of their students. Requisition 
sheets received by the company 
totaled 30,000 contesting students, 
and the company estimates that 
about 100,000 youthful home dress- 
makers were influenced by the con- 
test either through these clubs or 
the local stores. 

The second part of the 1929 plan 
revolved around local newspaper 
advertising. In an eight-page mat 
sheet, stores were provided with 
advertisements ranging up to full 
pages, as well as with news stories 
to accompany the contest’s progress. 
This sheet gave complete copy and 
art set-up to carry the store 
through the entire contest. . This 
proved especialy effective in small- 
er towns throughout the country 
where the material was extensively 
used in what totaled a very large 
advertising campaign. 

Part three of the 1929 addition 
to the basic contest plan was a 
very complete window display and 
local theater tie-up. This was built 
around the motion picture stars of 
one of the large film companies 
whose actresses posed in the Bor- 
den dresses. The reason for this 
tie-up was that what is being worn 
in Hollywood is often followed 
very closely by women, in the small 
towns especially. As this contest 
was handled largely by jobbers who 
sold to stores in the smaller towns 
over the country, the showing of 
actresses in contest dresses proved 
extremely effective. Window dis- 
plays with four-color panels and 
counter cards in full color show- 
ing the contest fabrics were used 
both by the local stores and the 
local theaters. 

Two Borden films, one showing 
cotton dresses being modeled and 
another showing printed cottons be- 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 







































Stores 
' fran In Worcester and the 18 mile trading radius there are 93,400 
pce families with sales possibilities for 

en- 
ntered 49,588 Radios 74,516 Electric Washers 
oe 61,397 Vacuum Cleaners 91,790 Electric Refrigerators 
dents, 
i Families within this area are responsive to advertising appeal 
and and have the means to supply their needs and desires, as is 
bs or proven by the fact that 46.91% of these families now own a 
) plan radio, 20.22% own electric washers, 34.26% own vacuum 
ne cleaners, and 1.72% own electric refrigerators. 

ith 
“ful The families within this radius who receive regularly, every 
a0 day, in their homes, the Worcester Telegram and The Evening 
> and Gazette (85.33% of all those who receive a Worcester news- 
Th paper) will spend during the next twelve months in retail stores 
nail. at least $139,416,725.00. This is 62.23% of $224,000,- 
me, 000—the minimum annual expenditure by all families of the 
ond Worcester City and Suburban area. 
+: 82.27% of the families who regularly receive the Telegram 
and and Gazette depend more upon the Telegram and Gazette for 
- advertising information than on all other newspapers. 
Bor- A responsive, well-to-do population plus a dominant medium 
~ makes Worcester a desirable market. 
—— 
na 
test | WORCESTER TELEGRAM SUNDAY TELEGRAM 
c THE EVENING GAZETTE 
ve 
~ Worcester, Massachusetts 
sed George F. Booth, Publisher 
th . 
, ; Paul Block, Inc., National Representative 
~ New York Boston Chicago’ Detroit Philadelphia © San Francisco 
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ing manufactured at the mill, were 
run off in local theaters and stores 
in conjunction with style shows 
and judging contests, the company 
thus getting an additional tie-up 
between contestants, theaters and 
stores. 

All parts of this 1929 plan were 
presented to the trade in a broad- 
side which the salesmen of ninety- 
five wholesalers took with them 
through their territories to show 
while selling the contest idea to 
dealers personally. Once the store 
had become interested in the plan, 
the same broadside along with a 
full complement of folders and 
material went to the store direct 
from New York. 

In addition, the company adver- 
tised the contest to the entire trade 
in two publications covering the 
field it sought to reach. 

Results from this recent contest 
were many and interesting. In 
general: 

1. The Borden company was en- 
abled to sell as a group fifteen 
fabrics to stores over the United 
States—and one in Canada—back- 
ing these lines with a complete 
advertising and merchandising cam- 
paign that featured the entire 
group. 

2. The company was able to con- 
centrate its manufacturing around 
this assortment for quick delivery. 

3. It was thus enabled to sample 
its better lines of fabrics, the ones 
it wished especially to market. 

4. The company, as a result, was 
able to get volume sales in lines 
where most profit was to be had. 

5. The plan, through promoting 
these featured fabrics so com- 
pletely through sewing groups, en- 
abled local stores to get a very 
good turnover on very profitable 
merchandise. 

6. Consumers welcomed the 
chance to get well-styled merchan- 
dise at moderate cost. 

Because plans for this contest 
began a year in advance, the com- 
pany was able to expand it widely 
and to build up a nation-wide in- 
terest in home sewing, with every 
indication that succeeding contests 
will be further stimulated by a 
Borden national advertising pro- 
gram as the backbone. 

In addition to the very effective 
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stimulation to home sewing which 
the contest accomplished, it had 
an extremely interesting effect 
among manufacturers of printed 
cotton dresses. This is a point 
of particular interest to producers 
in general, for once again it is 
shown that consumer interest 
aroused for one part of a product 
results in sales for all parts. 

According to Mr. Colby, it was 
frequently found that, following 
store demonstrations in the way to 
make Borden dresses from piece 
goods, many women immediately 
went to the store’s dress depart- 
ment to see if they could get such 
Borden dresses already made up. 
Simply, local demonstrations, be- 
sides creating interest in those 
women who would sew at home, 
also interested those women who 
would not, from this latter interest 
arising a demand for ready-made 
dresses in the fabri¢s originally 
promoted for home sewing. 

As a result, many large dress 
manufacturers, noting this trend, 
tied up with the contest by put- 
ting out groups of ready-made 
dresses of the featured Borden fab- 
rics. One such producer, using the 
Borden label, sold such group 
dresses all year in 2,000 stores. 

Manufacturers of smocks also 
tied their finished product to the 
Borden label, and as a result of 
this ready-made interest, the com- 
pany plans in 1930 to promote this 
sales possibility further by distrib- 
uting Borden labels for such fin- 
ished garments with a special na- 
tional advertising campaign to back 
this part of its business. 

Altogether, then, the 1929 con- 
test not only (1) brought exten- 
sive sales in the featured group of 
piece goods fabrics, but it also 
(2) helped all items in the Borden 
line, (3) increased sales of dresses 
manufactured from Borden prints, 
(4) enabled the company to trade 
up its entire business, and (5) 
brought the largest volume in 
Borden experience. All of which 
was accomplished in the field of 
cotton goods, one in which many 
other manufacturers have allowed 
their products to be superseded by 
competing merchandise with little 
effort to bring consumer interest 
back to cottons. 
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PROSPERITY IN NEBRASKA 


1929 is the banner year in Nebraska. Big 


grain crops at top prices, and unusually large 
supply of live stock at highest prices since 
the war. 


Note the actual figures— 


Value of All Nebraska Crops 
Marketed and Live Stock Sold 


EERE. $385,327,000 
PS ES 333,632,000 
SE Ss voc coacta 424,146,000 
PSS 416,148,000 
a is 471,822,000 


1929—Well over $520,000,000 
conservatively estimated 


While most of the world has suffered this 
year from poor crops, Nebraska has been a 
garden spot, favored by unusually large 
crops of all kinds at high prices. 


There will be plenty of prosperity in 
Nebraska this fall, 


and THE WORLD-HERALD 


Nebraska’s Home Newspaper, with the largest 
city, suburban and total circulation (and lowest 
per thousand rate) in the state, will be glad 
to take your message right into 132,000 homes, 
where they’ll have the money with which to buy. 


THE WORLD - HERALD 


June Daily Net paid 


131,468 


New York 


Omaha’s Home Newspaper 


June Sunday Net paid 


131,869 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
National Representatives 
Chicago San Francisco Detroit 


Los Angeles 
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RICHEST INVESTMEN/ 


THE RICHEST FAMIt 











The Quality Three have for years been foremog, ¢. 
among the recognized leaders in Financial agjm« 
vertising and in volume of such business. 


Placing definite limitations upon themselves q.. 
to the sources from which they will accept su¢ 
advertising — 


—scores of the most prominent advertisers if, 
the banking and investment field have bee w. 
profiting by their use year after year. 


It requires the page opposite to name a portic 
of the imposing list of Banks, Trust Companieff 
Bond and Investment Houses thus served. 


They offer further and unmistakable evidence « 
the surplus financial resources and responsi 
character of The Quality Three Market. |! 
average investment of $5,000 per Quality Thr 
family per annum would reach the staggerir 
total of ($1,750,000,000) one billion, seven hundre 
and fifty millions of dollars. 


THE OU 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
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ENARKET IN AMERICA 








Electric Company 
.H. Arnold Company 


sociated Gas & ElectricCo. 


‘a. W. Chapman & Co. 
ities Service Company 
itizens Trust Company 
chran, Hay & Co. 


- Sommonwealth Edison Co. 


im. R. Compton Co. 


mpire Bond & MortgageCo.. 


Agrace National Bank 
greenebaum Sons 

uaranty Trust Company 

uardian Trust Company 

‘Balsey, Stuart & Co. 


J. A. W. Iglehart Co. 

Investment Research Bureau 

Keane, Higbie & Co. 

E. E. Mac Crone & Co. 

Middle West Utilities Corp’n 

Mortgage Security Corp’n 

National City Company 

National Union Mortgage 
Company 

New York Trust Company 

G. L. Ohrstrom & Company 

Old Colony Trust Co. 

Otis & Co. 

Paine Webber & Co. 

Peabody, Hennings & Co. 

Prudence Company 

Real Estate Mortgage & 
Guaranty Co. 

Security Bond & Mortgage 
Company 

F. H. Smith & Co. 

Smith, Reed & Jones 

S. W. Straus & Company 

Thompson Ross Co. 

U. S. Mortgage Bond Co. 

Utility Securities Co. 


LOS ANGELES 
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| am happy to announce 





the advancement of 
Mahlon E. Marston 
to the position of 
Eastern Advertising 
Manager of Photoplay 


JAMES R. QUIRK, Publisher 
Photoplay Magazine 
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Will Independents Prove More 
Efficient Than the Chains? 


A Shoe Manufacturer Thinks They May and Advances Some Very 
Interesting Facts to Justify His Opinion 


By John A. Bush 


President, Brown Shoe Company 


URING the first six weeks of 

this year there gathered at 
some central point in several sec- 
tions of the United States, groups 
of shoe retailers, who as a class 
are probably the most successful 
independent shoe retailers’ in 
America. 

Though not bound together by 
an organized association, they have 
two things in common—the first of 
these is their uniform success, 
which all attribute to the second 
thing they have in common, 
namely, the plan under which they 
operate. 

Some of the men who attended 
operate in towns of 5,000 popula- 
tion. Others came from cities of 
metropolitan size. If you took the 
operating statements for the past 
year of all the shoe retailers who 
attended these various group meet- 
ings, and totaled the figures ob- 
tained, you would find that collec- 
tively these retailers netted 8.3 per 
cent profit on retail sales, and 22.5 
per cent on their average invest- 
ment in merchandise and fixtures. 

This, considering that there were 
close to 250 retailers in the com- 
bined groups and that they are 
doing business in all kinds of 
markets, and under all sorts of 
competitive conditions, is a very 
gratifying average in the shoe busi- 
ness. It is doubtful if you could 
find a similar number of shoe re- 
tailers, whether chain or indepen- 
dent, operating under comparable 
conditions, whose operations would 
show equally good figures. 

Taking these men as a group, 
they are in mental equipment, char- 
acter and general ability, like 
thousands of other independent re- 
tailers in America. Many will vol- 
unteer the information that until the 
time they adopted the plan under 
which they are now operating they 
were barely getting by. A change 


in operating methods was all they 
needed. 

The plan under which these suc- 
cessful independents are operating 
has quite generally become known 
as the “Brown Plan of Shoe Re- 
tailing.” It is simply a highly 
developed form of manufacturer- 
retailer co-operation that eliminates 
waste at both ends of the line. It 
was not born full grown. It had 
its feeble beginnings some fifteen 
years ago, in a conviction on the 
part of some of the men in our 
organization that there was some- 
thing all wrong about a system 
that prevented a manufacturer or 
wholesaler from regarding the best 
interests of his retail outlet. 


The Salesman Must Sell 


For that is the lamentable situa- 
tion under the competitive system 
of selling the smaller retailer. 
Dozens of likable and aggressive 
salesmen call on him every week. 
Each is intent on stocking his own 
line. His sales manager is con- 
stantly hammering for more orders 
and bigger orders. Any salesman 
working under such a system, who 
would tell his retail customers that 
they already had too much goods 
of a given kind, that he would sell 
them no more—would lose his job 
in a week. The salesman must 
sell. The retailer bears the burden 
in excessive inventories, over- 
lapping lines, drastic seasonal 
markdowns and other evils of re- 
tailing. We manufacturers and 
wholesalers are largely responsible 
for the inefficiency of the smaller 
independent retailers, yet under the 
competitive system of selling him, 
we are powerless. The system is 
inefficient and cannot survive. 

Thoughts of this nature 
prompted us fifteen years ago to 
begin working out a plan of co- 
operation with the better class of 
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retailers. The foundation of the 
plan was concentration by the re- 
tailer on our line exclusively. 
That thought was not new. Other 
“general line” shoe houses, like 
ourselves, had been preaching it 
for years. 

But concentration alone was not 
enough, though it was undoubtedly 
a better proposition for the re- 
tailer than buying similar mer- 
chandise from many sources. Con- 
centration on one line, in itself, 
does not overcome the evil of 
overbuying and wrong buying. 
Rate of turnover, stock arrange- 
ment, stock control, merchandis- 
ing and other retail matters. re- 
main the retailer’s individual 
problem. 


No “One Man” Stores 


It became apparent to us that 
no one man could be all things to 
his business. He could not be a 
smart buyer, a good credit man, an 
expert salesman, a window trim- 
mer, a stock-keeper, an auditor, a 
financial man, an advertising man 
and a merchandiser all rolled into 
one. 

Accordingly, we set about the 
task of supplying these needs to 
the retailer. By the process of 
trial and error, the present Brown 
Plan of retailing was evolved. 
Today, the retailer who becomes 
identified with the plan is kept in- 
formed on the best methods and 
newest developments in such mat- 
ters as stock arrangement and 
stock control, style trends, retail 
selling, advertising, window trim- 
ming, store arrangement, cost ac- 
counting, etc. 

We have set up in our home 
office a department whose person- 
nel is made up of highly trained 
retail shoe men, who supply the 
retailers with information and 
management direction of a char- 
acter equal to that supplied to the 
managers of highly organized 
chains. A system of weekly re- 
ports keeps this department fully 
informed of each “Plan” retailer’s 
operations, so that the slightest 
movement of the business in the 
wrong direction is promptly 
checked. 

The retailers operating under 
the Brown Plan retain their com- 
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plete independence, financially and 
otherwise. We have no money 
invested in any of these stores, 
The retailer buys what he wants, 
but only from our line, which is 
so built and balanced that it sup- 
plies everything he can sell at a 
profit, There is nothing perma- 
nently binding in the agreement he 
signs. He can quit any time he 
likes. But less than 1 per cent 
have quit once they adopted the 
plan. 

The operation of the plan to 
date has proved to us that entirely 
too much emphasis has been put 
on buying power as the great ad- 
vantage of the chains. We make 
no price concessions to the retail- 
ers. Yet many retailers not under 
the plan who buy at the same 
prices are barely getting by, while 
this group is making highly satis- 
factory profits, even when operat- 
ing next door to chains. Mer- 
chandising and management are 
the chain’s chief advantages, and 
so it is with retailers operating on 
the “Brown Plan.” 

We do not think the Brown 
Plan is 100 per cent efficient. As 
its scope grows there will follow 
lower selling costs and _ lower 
manufacturing costs, which will 
be reflected in the quality and price 
of our shoes. When the plan 
reaches its fullest development we 
think it will prove to be the most 
efficient method of getting goods 
from factory to consumer. This 
we are inclined to believe because 
the ultimate test of any system is 
the extent of its service to the con- 
sumer. The tendency of chain 
merchandising is to lower quality. 
While this statement may be 
sharply challenged, it is a readily 
demonstrable fact. The control is 
all in one direction. The ever- 
present urge for lower prices is 
certain to find a reflection in the 
quality of the merchandise, while 
but a feeble demand to maintain 
quality can be expected from the 
retail managers who are ‘salaried 
men eager to hold a job. 

In the Brown Plan the situation 
is quite different. Here are inde- 
pendent buyers who will and do 
fight for what they want. If any- 
thing is wrong with our merchan- 
dise they do not hesitate to tell us 
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so in unmistakable language. There 
is little of the “yes” man among 
them. 

In the process of fabricating 
raw materials into finished goods, 
and in the process of laying it 
down at the retail outlet, neither 
the chain nor the manufacturer or 
wholesaler has a single funda- 
mental advantage. The advan- 
tages the chains now enjoy in some 
instances in placing goods at the 
retail door are not fundamental. 
They can be duplicated by any 
wholesaler. 

At that point, however, a wide 
difference becomes manifest. At 
present, the average chain retail 
unit appears to have all the best 
of it. But inherently the indepen- 
dent has the best of it, because of 
the personal touch and personal in- 
terest he puts into his business. 
Give him equal management direc- 
tion, equal location, equal mer- 
chandising methods and _ equal 
price, and he will do a greater vol- 
ume and have a lower operating 
overhead than any other type of 
outlet. 

There are numerous plans of re- 
tailer-wholesaler co-operation be- 
ing tried and thought about just 
now. Out of it all, we are inclined 
to believe, will come the most effi- 
cient and powerful organization 
for making merchandise and dis- 
tributing it to the copsumer. 


A Client’s Problem Is Answered 


Tue James Fisher Company LiMiTED 
Toronto 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We appreciate very much your prompt 
response to our recent request. We have 
found in one of the articles the real 
answer to our client’s problem and are 
making a copy of this for his benefit. 
The situation covered in the article is 
in exact parallel to the situation con- 
Prontiog this manufacturer and we are 
indebted to you for your good work in 
making it own to us. 

Tue James Fisher Company Limirep. 


E. R. Dibrell with Associated 
Dry Goods Corporation 


Edwin R. Dibrell, who recently re- 
signed as vice-president and director 
of the Celanese Corporation of America, 
New York, is now vice-president and 
merchandise manager of t Associated 

y s Corporation, New York. 
He formerly had been vice-president of 
R. H. Macy & Company. 
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Watertown “Times” Acquires 
“Standard” 


The Brockway Company, publisher 
of the Watertown, N. Y., Times, has 
urchased the Watertown Standard, 
he Standard will be absorbed by the 
Times aud discontinued as a separate 
newspaper. Harold B. Johnson is pres. 
ident and editor of the Times company. 
Other officers are: Stephanie L. Brock- 
way, vice-president and Charles H. 
— secretary, treasurer and pub- 
isher. 


Philadelphia “Inquirer” Shows 
Increased Profits 


The +9 Inquirer reports for 
the first half of 1929 a net profit, after 
all taxes and charges, of $764,162, as 
compared with a net profit of $439,444 
in the first half of 1928. This gain 
was made in spite of a decline in operat- 
ing income, the company reports, by 
savings in cost of operation and delivery, 
promotion and other expenses. 


Cuban Exporters Must Label 
“Scrap” Cigars 


The Cuban Government has decreed 
that all cigar manufacturers exportin 
cigars made from scraps must labe 
them “Made with Scraps.” This ac- 
tion has been taken to prevent such 
cigars being sold at prices equal to 
those of better grade cigars and thereby 
injuring legitimate cigar manufac- 
turers. 


Appointed Vice-President of 
Good Distributors, Inc. 


William S. Drake, Jr., formerly ad- 
vertising and sales i» of the M. 
Werk Company, Saint rnard, Ohio, 
and recently connected with Barron G. 
Collier, Inc., in Ohio territory, has bee 
appointed vice-president and gener 
sales manager of Good Distributors, 
Inc., Philadelphia, distributor of Best 
Foods Products. 


Appointed by Italian 
Investment Corporation 


A. R. Volandri has been appointed 
ae teary director of the Italian In- 
vestment Corporation, with headquarters 
at Oakland, Calif. He will supervise 
the promotion of a stock selling cam- 
paign which will use —e busi- 
ness papers and direct mail. 


J. F. Proctor with Russ 
Manufacturing Company 


J. F. Proctor has succeeded W. A. 
Schulte as sales and advertising man- 
ager of the Russ Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, manufacturer of soda 


fountains. Mr. Proctor formerly was 
sales manager of ‘the Mullins Manufac- 
turing Corporation, Salem, Ohio. 
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a General Motors, Victor, Lucky Strike, DuPont, Kodak, 

Saeed Burroughs — these and many other national displays 

Beak are now seen on Atlantic City’s famous Boardwalk. 
At less than the cost of a page in any national mag- 

azine you can display your product to the 12,000,000 

n j visitors of this great year ‘round resort. 
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cael A new and handsome structure — splendid display 
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51 YEARS: Philadelphia Lawn Mower Co., Philadelphia 
- Deming Company, Salem, Ohio 
46 YEARS: Goulds Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


° ae Gin Co., Atlanta 
45 YEARS: fi F. & John Barnes, Rockford, Ill. 


44 YEARS: James Leffel & Co., Springfield, Ohio 


43 YEARS: J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
39 YEARS: Pitt & Scott Corp., New York 


38 YEARS: Acme Shear Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston 
J. H. Williams & Co., Buffalo 


x Cardwell Machine Co., Richmond, Va. 
35 YEARS: Silver Lake Company, Newtonville, Mass. 


‘ John B. Adt Machine Works, Baltimore 
32 YEARS: C. 8. Osborne & Co., Harrison, N. J. 


° Marmon Motor Car Co., Indianapolis, 
31 YEARS: (Successors to Nordyke & Marmon Co.) 


. O’Sullivan Rubber Co., New York 
30 YEARS: Troy Laundry rang Co., New York 


- J. A. Fay & Egan , Cincinnati 
29 YEARS: Miller Rubber Co., Shs r 


ron 
Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 


~ Adam Cook’s Sons, New York 
28 YEARS: Electric Wheel Company, Quincy, II. 
National Musical String Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 


m Lane Mfg. Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
27 YEARS: Regal Gasoline Engine Co., ) . Mich. 
25 YEARS: Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


« Crescent Tool Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
23 YEARS: Crown Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Rochester 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Akron 
Millers Falls Company, New York 
Neidich Process Co., Burlington, N. J. 


« Edwards Mfg. Co., Cincinnati 
22 YEARS: Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, Mass. 
National Stamping & Elec. Works, Chicago 
Scripps Motor Co., Detroit 


: American Saw Mill Machinery Co., New York 
21 YEARS American Thermos Bottle Co., New York 
Mercantile Warehouse Co., New York 
National Sewing Machine Co., Belvidere, Lil. 
mington Machine Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Richards & Hirschfeld, New York 
Richardson Ball Bearing Skate Co., Chicago 
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AMERICAN EXPORTE 
World’s Largest Export Journal 
370 Seventh Ave. New Y 
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ED ERICAN EXPORTER 
LOMRIES OF YEARS 








20 YEARS: 


19 YEARS: 


18 YEARS: 


17 YEARS: 


16 YEARS: 














American Seeding Machine Co., Springfield, Ohio 
Crane & MacMahon, Inc., New Y +4 

Crescent Machine Co., | Ran wf Ohi 

Williams Pat. Crusher & Pulverizer Co, St. Louis 


Comas Cigarette Machine Co., Salem, Va. 
ys Ibbotson Co., Utica, N. Y. 

E Myers & Bros., Ashland, Ohio 
Nagel- -Chase Mfg. Co., Chicago 


American Well Works, a Ti. 
Mosaic Tile Co., New Yor 
Shaw Mfg. Co., Galesburg, _ ER 


Brennan Motor Mfg. Co., Seem, N. Y. 
H. C. Cook Co., Ansonia, 
J. F. W. Dorman Co., babinawe 

Kelsey Press, Meriden, Conn. 

New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 


Armstrong ee. Tool Co., Chicago 

Bon Ami Company, New York 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., Chicago 

Gibbs Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio 

Gray Marine Motor Corp., Detroit 

Heyeck & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Kermath Mfg. Co., Detroit 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Palmer Brothers Engines, Inc., Cos Cob, Conn. 
Riehle Bros., Philadelphia 
Warwood Tool Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Waterous Co,., St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Vindicator 


Leadsin National Advertising 
by 211,157 Lines 


Media Records January 1 to July 31 


Report Also Shows Lead of 88,463 Lines 
Local Display Advertising 


i Youngstown, Ohio, the leadership of the 
VINDICATOR is graphically emphasized by 
the comparison here given for the first six 
months of this year. National and Local adver- 
tisers have learned the wisdom of choosing the 
VINDICATOR for results. First in circulation— 


first in advertising. Only Sunday Edition in 
this rich steel-producing Mahoning Valley. 








Media Records, Inc., Summary January 1 —July 31, 1929 


VINDICATOR OTHER 

_— A 5 PAPER 
Evening Sunday Roto Totals Evening 
Local Display 3,652,320 570,513 . 4,222,833 3,552,726 
National isplay eeeee 1,111,559 135,065 x 1,246,624 884,817 
Automotive Display... 383,105 328,065 711,170 556,448 
Financial Display..... 111,033 53,282 164,315 124,416 


5,258,017 1,086,925 120,182 6,344,942 5,118,407 


746,418 195,654 cose 942,072 777,531 
129,226 290 oes 129,516 51,018 


Total Advertising... 6,133,661 1,282,869 120,182 7,416,530 5,946,956 


The Vindicator 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 
Youngstown, Ohio 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, Representative 
New York Philadelphia Detroit Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Multi-Products of 
Advertising 


(Continued from page 6) 

Executives usually think of ad- 
yertising largely in terms of its 
effects outside the organization— 
selling the consumer—getting wider 
distribution. Few think that from 
their public may come free ideas 
that will develop sales amounting 
to millions. But this has often hap- 
pened. 

Few think that it will speed up 
collections. But it has done just 
that. 

Few think that if changing styles 
or habits make their product ob- 
solete, the name can be transferred 
to another product and an even 
more profitable business developed. 
This has occurred not once, but 
often. 

Moreover, by their very growth 
and the fact that many people are 
gainfully employed, every success- 
fully advertised business is pro- 
viding a reservoir of potential sales 
for other industries. In the United 
States we are working out the most 
effective prosperity formula any 
nation ever originated, viz., pros- 
perity by division. 
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There are certain broad humani- 
tarian benefits from advertising 
which are also adding to the profit 
totals of business. Now the public 
is being taught to eat fruits, vege- 
tables, sauerkraut, bran and to 
drink milk, cocoa and other nour- 
ishing liquids. Bathing and sun- 
suits are being popularized. Parke- 
Davis is doing an_ interesting 
humanitarian job in showing the 
wonders back of preventive medi- 
cine. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company is interested not just in 
policy mortality but in human mor- 
tality. Its advice on how to keep 
well is read by millions. At a 
time when the tobacco versus 
sweets controversy occupied the 
stage it handed down a logical 
opinion to the American public in 
a page advertisement captioned, 
“Stimulants—Sedatives or Food?” 
—a splendid human document that 
received both wide and favorable 
comment. 

These outside benefits also fall 
into six classes: 


. Selling the jobber 
. Selling the dealer and chains 





c 
s 
s 
. Selling the consumer 
I 
I 


. Protection vs. competition 


1 
2 
3 
‘ Free advertising from others 
6. Humanitarian 


Multi-Products Outside the Organization 
1. BENEFITS IN SELLING JOBBERS 


ENABLES MANUFACTUKER TO PICK 
JoBBERS WITH 
Biggest trade. 
Best credit. 
Best sales force. 


e.g. For years unable to sell at 
seven important jobbing points, 
one manufacturer sold No. 1 job- 
ber in all seven cities after ad- 
vertising started. 


Assists IN SECURING THE Num- 

BER OF JOBBERS NECESSARY 

Not restricted to one, because a 
sales opportunity exists for 
many. 

Makes Joppers’ SALESMEN Fa- 
MILIAR WITH ADVANTAGES AND 
Uses oF Propuct 

ELIMINATES NegED oF CONSIGN- 
MENT AND FREE DEALS 

Less Hacctrinc Over Terms BeE- 

UNIFORMITY OF 
QUALITY AND PRICE 
Orrsets Price INDUCEMENTS 


Rapid turnover more than com- 
pensates for cheap prices on 


slow-moving goods. 
SALESMEN WorkK Faster BECAUSE 


OF 
Jobbers’ familiarity with product 
and desire to handle profit- 
makers. 
Easter TO ESTABLISH SALES 
Quotas For JopBING CENTERS 
ProMPTER COLLECTIONS 
Jobbers pay promptly for fast- 
moving goods. 
e.g. Ten years ago Pond's found 
it required an average of sixty 


aye to collect. Average is now 
only twenty-five days. 


Orten SIMP.iFies LINE 
When leader is advertised, the 
jobber’s investment in stock is 
often lessened—confined to fast 
turnover goods. Particularly 
valuable in such lines as auto 
seat covers. 
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2. BENEFITS IN SELLING DEALER 


Ars Wie DIstrRIBUTION 
(Accessibility). 
Secures DEALER CO-OPERATION : i.€. 
use of 
Dealer helps, enclosures, news- 
paper advertisements, window 
displays, counter displays, etc. 
Makes clerks familiar with sell- 
ing arguments. 
CHAINS PREFER ADVERTISED LINES 
Restrict themselves to one or two 
advertised brands of little-ad- 
vertised commodities, i.e., bacon, 
toilet tissue, steel wool . . . but 
stock practically all exten- 
sively advertised brands of 
soaps, cleansers, tooth-paste, 
cigarettes, tobacco, etc. 
Fast- TurNoverR OFFSETS PRICE 
INDUCEMENT OF Non-ADVER- 


TISERS 
Insures fresh goods—less spoil- 
age. 


DEMAND CAUSES RETAILERS 1 
Stock ONE or Two Apvrr. 
TISED BRANDS 

And eliminate competitive prod- 
ucts that do not sell so fast. 


MAKeEs INTRODUCTION OF New 

Propucts Easy 

e. g. Mennen now sells talcum— 
shaving cream—skin balm. 

Listerine and Listerine tooth- 
paste. 

Pond’s Extract and facial creams, 
etc. 

Eveready batteries, flashlights, 
radios, etc. 

Philco batteries, radios, etc. 


3. BENEFITS IN SELLING CONSUMERS 


Wins THEIR ACCEPTANCE 
OrteN Permits Lower PRICE 


Volume sales reduce costs. 
i.e. Present prices of cars com- 
pared with those of a few years 
ago. 


Pustic Succests Goop IpEAs 
Outsiders suggested : 


Two-text illustrated letter paper: 
ts) 


Cedar chests, replicas o 
chests of many lands. 

Bottled Coca-Cola. : 

Makers of Boston garters receive 
an average of two inventions 
a week. One was girdle to 
hold ‘up stockings in this cor- 
setless age. 


New Propucts 
Inherit some of the good-will 
and .confidence built up. If 
market becomes dormant or 
obsolete, entirely different 


products cash in on reputa- 
tion of old. 


e.g. Studebaker cars in place of 
wagons. 
Van 
for veils, 
Pabst-ett cheese in. place of beer. 


te hose and underwear 


Pusiic RELATiIons IMPROVED 
Harmful legislation less likely if 
public is familiar with com- 
pany’s accomplishments. Good- 
will particularly important to 
public utilities. 


e.g. American Tel. & Tel. Co. 


FresH Goops 
Fast selling products do not get 
stale or shopworn, and hence 
consumer is satisfied with 

purchase. 


4. FREE ADVERTISING BY OTHERS 


OruHers ADVERTISE YOu 
Announce that they use the ad- 
vertised product or service. 


Cannon towels advertise that the 
Ben Franklin and other fine 
hotels use their towels. 

Refrigerating units advertised 
by apartment houses. 

Automotive accessories by car 
manufacturers. 


RETAILERS: ADVERTISE LOCALLY AT 
THER EXPENsE 

e.g. Simmons’ beds featured by 
furniture stores. 


Toilet preparations by depart- 
ment stores. 
Jospers Orten Use Trape-Marks 
1n Price Lists AND GIVE 
Display space in their catalogs. 
Pustic Discusses It 
Witness the popular use of : 
“Your best friends won't tell 
you.” 
“Often a bridesmaid—never a 
bride.” 
Respect of the average man for 
certain “class” products is a 
very real influence for sales. 
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A Gain of 39,995 Lines 
of Financial Advertising 


in The Inquirer 


During the Month of July 
1929, As Compared with 
the Same Month 
of 1928 





ULY, ordinarily an “off” month in Finan- 

cial "Advertising, led the volume for June 

by 13,580 lines! For the first seven months 
of 1929 lineage has steadily increased and the 
lead for this period over the same months of 
1928 was 136,055 lines. 


N APRIL The Inquirer increased the size 

and scope of its Financial and Business 

pages. More features were secured—addi- 
tional experts were added to its editorial staff 
—the Financial Section was printed as a de- 
tachable unit. The stock and bond tables of 
The Inquirer were lifted to a plane of accu- 
racy and completeness unequaled by any other 
Philadelphia newspaper. 


HAT the enlarged Financial and Business 

Section of The Inquirer has met with 

the sanction of financial and business 
houses is conclusively proven by its ever in- 
creasing volume of Financial Advertising. 


Che Philadelphia Inquirer 


Pennsylvania’s Greatest Newspaper 


Branch Offices 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
9 East 40th Street 360 N. Michigan Ave. 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 
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Competitors AFFECTED BY 
Dwarfed prestige. 


Loss of valuable sales outlets 
because jobbers, dealers and 
chains prefer advertised lines. 

Must cut prices to compete, or 
advertise and help in battle of 
industry vs. industry. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
5. PROTECTION VS. COMPETITION 


Aug. 29, 1929 







LARGER ASPECTS 

Battle today is industry vs. in- 
dustry for larger slice of con- 
sumer’s dollar. Not just brick 
vs. concrete, but autos ys, 
electric refrigerators, travel 
vs. home furnishings, candy 
vs. cigarettes, movies ys, 
radio, etc. 


6. MISCELLANEOUS HUMANITARIAN BENEFITS 


ADVERTISING EDUCATES 


i.e. Teaches hygiene, sane diet, 
cleanliness, thrift, preventive 
medicine and dentistry, etc. 


e.g. Parke-Davis shows wonders 
of serums, etc. 

Metropolitan tells of sound health 
practices. 

Pro-phy-lac-tic distributed free 
from one offer 145,835 special 
tooth brushes to children. 

Lavoris reminds you to see your 
dentist. 

Borden’s Creed teaches children 
health habits. 

American Laundry Machinery 
Company and also washing ma- 
chine advertising removed 
drudgery of wash day. 

By selling radio and the movies, 
advertising banished the bore- 
dom of evening at home. Brings 
the world to Main Street— 
music—news of events—educa- 
tion. 

Sold millions of cars that take 
all outdoors to city families 
and the city to the farmer. 

PRosPERITY BY DIVvISION 
By keeping people in one indus- 
try gainfully employed, it pro- 


* 


It requires an enormous amount 
of heat to develop some chemical 
reactions. So, too, in advertising. 
These multi-products are not for 
the spasmodic advertiser who uses 
space to say he is “advertising.” 
They are not for the concern that 
spends a few thousand dollars 


* 





vides a constant market for 
the products of all other indus- 
tries. The auto mechanic buys 
radios ; the radio mechanic buys 
autos. 
Makes Goon Periopicars Cosr 

LITTLE 

News of the world can be sold 
for a penny or two. 

Magazines contributed to by best 
writers and artists sold for a 
fraction of their cost. 

Business papers that provide a 
clearing-house of ideas made 
inexpensive. 

Creates LucRATIVE Joss 

Artists, writers, actors, models, 
printers, engravers, photog- 
raphers, economists, type foun- 
ders, electrotypers, chemists, 
research workers, executives, 
clerks, etc. provided with 
profitable work. Allied in- 
dustries such as paper, ink, 
etc., benefited by growth of 
advertising. 


* 


where hundreds of thousands are 
needed. 

Brains and dollars mixed to 
gether generate the white heat 
needed for their development. How 
many of these multiple-products 
of advertising are adding to your 
profits? 





F. E. Moskovics Heads Chilton 


Pen 

F. E. Moskovics has been elected 
resident of the Chilton Pen Company, 
Bonen his appointment is in ad i- 
tion to his duties as president of_ the 
Improved Products Corporation, New 
York. Mr. Moskovics formerly was 
president of the Stutz Motor Car Com- 
pany of America, — 





Johnson Motor Appoints 
Crowell, Crane, Williams 


The Johnson Motor Company, Wav- 
kegan, Ill, manufacturer of Johnson 
outboard motors, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Crowell, Crane, Wil- 
liams & Company. Inc., Chicago adver- 
tielag a sbi Magazines, newspapers, 

—— pase outdoor adver- 
= — 
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“The Proof of the Pudding 
Is in the Eating” 


~accept this in- 
vitation of ours 


Send us one of your patterns—a “tough” 
one from which to make a mat—let us 
show you what we can do with it. The trial 
will not cost you a penny beyond the post- 
age required in mailing the pattern to us. 
Or, if you prefer, just ask us for a sample 
mat by filling in and mailing coupon now. 


I | 
CENTURY ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Chicago i 


Without obligation send us sample matrix. We will com- 
pare it with other mats and decide for ourselves as to its 
printing reproduction qualification. 


i Namne@ssccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesecesccesesecceces a 


Performance 


is Keyed fo 
Meet Youn 
Need 





CENTURY 


Electrotype Company 


MATRICES + STEREOTYPES 
ELECTROTYPES +- LEAD MOLDS 
NICKELTYPES 


547 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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An Advertisement 
---with Marginal Notes 


There is something these days excitingly pleasurable about 
publishing a magazine—particularly if it is a magazine, 
which, like Printers’ INK MoNTHLY, is read by a group 
of business executives. 


The good old static times are over. Business is moving 
so swiftly to an unknown destination that only the man 
who can watch wisely and prophesy sagely can hope to 
be there when the goal is reached. Therefore our job 
is to make the MoNTHLY the kind of a publication which 
will be a helpful companion in his watching and his 
prophecy. 


Even the job of managing salesmen is being revolutionized. 

The sales executive of today and tomorrow is getting a 

new touch in his relation with his salesmen. 

“Picking Salesmen for Jobs He is preparing them for the developments 
Higher Up.” J. D. Giles, to come and in doing so is showing them that 
Vice- President, oreo -Dipt theirs are not blind-alley jobs. It’s the old 
Company, | Tas. | Meothis: stuff about the marshal’s baton in every knap- 
sack but today it goes far beyond the old 


platitudes. 
. + + 


This is also a day of stock-wise people. The executive 

has found that he must study the market as he used to 

study consumer demand. Such a situation 

A » has its dangers as well as its rewards and 
Mage hy og the result has been that some business heads 
Sept. Printers’ Ink Monthly. forget the consumer and remember only the 
ticker. Hardly a healthy situation when sales 

of stock mean more than sales of merchandise. 


+ + + 


The old barriers are being broken down. Today you find 

the head of the carpet company interested in what is 

going on in hardware, the piano manufac- 

p Automobile Production and capet contes automobiles. This cannot help 

nos.” arles E. Byrne, ut bring about a new business efficiency 

geen Piens Mie’ } andy and a tendency toward sounder thinking, 

Page 33, Sept. Monthly. which will draw all industries more closely 
together. 
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Style, too, is invading everything. There are styles in 
pots and pans as well as in hats and dresses. A few 
leading manufacturers have discovered that 
“How Stehli Puts Style style is not the unpredictable factor which 
into Harness.” Fas) Hyde it used to be but can be watched and har- 
t Feet, alee “Sorporation, messed. This is sure to have its effect on 
) es Page 34, Sept. Monthly. net profits. 
+ + + 


The chain-independent situation is developing with leaps 





- about and bounds. We know where we are today but it is 

igazine, hard to prophesy where we shall be tomor- 

1 group “Will the Independent Save row. In the meantime everyone, from the 
Himself by Losing His eading manufacturer down to the smallest 
my ng Sot Past retailer, is wondering what is to be the 

, ers’ Ink Monthly. future of the independent merchant. 

moving 

1e man + + + 

lope to The modern spirit has brought great changes in adver- 

yur job tising copy. Not only are we talking a new language 

which to the consumer, we are also finding a new 

nd his language in which to talk to the dealer 

“The Dealer Is a Business when we advertise in his own business 

ye AP 7 papers. The copy slant of tomorrow is be- 

Printers’ Ink Monthly. coming more important than the copy slant 
- of today. How can we best talk to the 
tionized. modern retailer who is a good business manP 
getting a 
alesmen. + + bs 
mp Those are a few of the things we have to think about 
the old when we edit a publicatiog for the modern business 
ry knap. executive. We can’t, you see, take the narrow view. 
the old To be sure, we've got to keep our feet in the past and 

our heart in the present—because it is past and present 
which make the precedents for tomorrow. But our head 
has to be in tomorrow, looking ahead, speculating, pro- 
phesying, searching for the destination of business. 
’ + . + 
xecutive 
used to It is a difficult but pleasant task—pleasant because so 
situation many of our readers every year express their votes of 
rds and confidence in the best way they know how—by renewals. 
ss heads When we look over our subscription lists and see the 
only the type of men who give us their vote we realize that we 
en sales are succeeding, at least partly, in our job. 
handise. 

Pri ‘Ink Monthl 
ae) Printers In ontnly 
what is 
nanufac- A footnote (which deals, quite frankly, with our own 
not help business): The September MONTHLY happens to be the 
ficiency largest September issue in our history. Are we boast- 
hinking, ing when we point to the fact that this is a vote of 
closely confidence which shows that our advertisers appreciate as 


we do the value of reader interest? 
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Thomason to Publish Tabloid 
at Chicago 


The Daily Illustrated Times will start 
publication at Chicago September 3 as 
an afternoon tabloid newspaper. i 
Thomason, former publisher of the 
Chicago Daily Journal, is publisher. 
Raymond Hahne is business manager, 
Robert J. Finnegan, managing editor, and 
John F. Shanahan, circulation manager. 
They formerly held similar positions on 
the Journal. . 2 

Harry Cohen, at one time with the 
Chicago Tribune and, recently, in the 
mail-order business at Chicago, is adver- 
tising manager. B. McCanna, re- 
cently manager of publicity for the Chi- 
cago Tribune, is promotion counsel. The 
overall size of the newspaper is five 
columns by two hundred and _ twenty 
lines, and the type page size five col- 
umns by two hundred and fourteen lines. 





Time-O-Stat Appoints 
Freeze-Vogel-Leopold 


Freeze-Vogel-Leopold, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising account of the 
Time-O-Stat Controls Company, Elkhart, 
nd., a consolidation of the Absolute 
Con-Tac-Tor Corporation, the Leachwood 
Company, the Time-O-Stat Corporation 
and the Cramblet Engineering Corpora- 
tion, all of that city. The consolidation 
manufactures automatic controls, mer- 
cury switches and unit heaters. Plans 
call for business paper coverage, some 
newspaper advertising and a direct-mail 
program. 


- e 
A. C. Smith, Space Buyer, 
Benton & Bowles 
Arthur C. Smith, formerly with Wil- 
liams & Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago, and 
later with the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, has joined Benton & Bowles, 
New York advertising agency, as space 
buyer. 


Cecil, Warwick & Cecil Get 
Coffee Account 
The G. Washington Coffee Refining 
Company, Morris Plains, N. J., has ap- 
inted Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
_ its advertising account. 


Glazo Appoints Pedlar & 
Ryan 


The Glazo Company, Inc., New York, 
manufacturer of manicure specialties, has 
appointed Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. ; 


Paint Account to N. W. Ayer 


The General Paint Co: 
Francisco, has appointed 








ration, San 
W. Ayer 


Son, Inc., to direct its advertising 
account. 
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Arthur E. Hobbs Returns to 
J. Walter Thompson 


Arthur E. Hobbs has resigned as 
national advertising manager of the 
Roanoke, Va., Times and World-News to 
join the executive staff of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company: He previously had 
been with the J. Walter Thompson agency 
for about one year, during which time 
he was engaged in survey work in Cer. 
many. At one time Mr. Hobbs was with 
the Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., of 
which he was vice-president. 

For the present Mr. Hobbs wil! be 
located at the New York office. It is ex. 
pected that, later on, he will travel to 
Australia for an extended business study, 








National Union Radio Appoints 
Benton & Bowles 


The National Union Radio Corpora- 
tion, New York, which, as reported else 
where in this issue, has been formed 
to include the companies mannufactur- 
ing Marathon, Magnatron, Televocal and 
Sonatron radio tubes, has appointed 
Benton & Bowles, New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 

This appointment does not include the 
advertising of Sonatron radio _ tubes 
which will continue to be directed by the 
Edward H. Weiss Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. 





Alemite Account to Charles H. 
Touzalin Agency 


_ The Alemite Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Alemite lubricating sys- 
tems, has appointed the Charles H. 
Touzalin Advertising Agency, Inc., of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. is appointment mes ef- 
fective January 1, 1930. 


Gulbransen Appoints 
Edward H. Weiss Agency 


The Gulbransen Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of Gulbransen pianos and 
radio equipment, has appointed the Ed- 
ward eiss Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. Newspaper and radio 
advertising will be used. 


Reliance Manufacturing 
Appoints H. W. Kastor 


The Reliance Manufacturing Comn:- 
any, Chicago, manufacturer of ‘Big 
Yank” work shirts, underwear and al- 
lied products, has appointed the H. W. 
Kastor & Sons Advertising Company, 
Inc., of that city, to direct its -advertis- 
ing . account. 


Bank Appoints J. Walter 
Thompson 
The Northern Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, has appointed the y Walter 


Thompson Company, Inc., to direct its 
advertising account. 
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Don’t Let Buyers Frighten Your 
Salesmen 


Salesmen Should Learn That the Buyer’s Bark Is Usually Worse Than 
His Bite 


By A. H. Deute 


General Manager, The Billings & Spencer Company 


ROM New York, the sales- 

man called up his sales man- 
ager in a New England city: 
“Come on down here in a hurry. 
Maybe it is too late. We've lost 
out altogether with Jones & Com- 
pany, because of a delivery date. 
They’re darn sore!” 

The sales manager couldn’t get 
down the same day, but he took a 
night train to New York. The 
salesman met him at the station. 
The situation appeared very bad 
indeed. 

The sales manager started ask- 
ing questions. Had the salesman 
been over to see the buyer yes- 
terday or the day before? No, he 
had not, because he felt that in 
the frame of mind in which that 
buyer was, the best thing to do 
would be to wait for the big man 
from the factory to go in person. 
The only hope now lay in im- 
pressing the buyer with the fact 
that the house would never let any 
such delay occur again. 

“Well,” asked the boss, “have 
you pointed out to that buyer that 
the changes he made in the speci- 
fications for his machine came 
long after the contract was signed. 
If anyone has any reason for criti- 
cism, we have, because of their last 
minute alterations when the work 
was already well along. But for- 
getting that, Jones & Company are 
business men. They know that when 
they require a special motor, we, 
in turn, are dependent upon an- 
other firm to build it, and that firm 
has to have a certain amount of 
time in which to do the work. I 
can’t see where he has any com- 
plaint to make at all.” 


“But you don’t know _ this 
buyer,” the salesman retorted. 
“He’s awful. He won't let you 


talk to him. All he does is wave 
his copy of the contract and say, 
‘Are you going to deliver as per 
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date on this contract—yes or no?’” 

The sales manager shrugged his 
shoulders. There was nothing 
more to talk to the salesman about. 
An hour later, he sent his card in 
to the buyer. Half an hour later, 
the details were cleared away. 

“If I scared your salesman off, 
I’m sorry,” the buyer said. “All 
I wanted to get from him was 
just when this machine would be 
here. There was no need of your 
coming all the way down here. 
I knew that our alterations would 
require more time—at least, I 
thought they might. Still, how 
did I know? But I did want to 
know if the shipment would be 
made as per the original date or 
later. Our production department 
wants a delivery date. My job is 
to give them one.” 

So a sales manager had a two 
nights and one day trip simply be- 
cause a salesman developed a sense 
of fright toward a buyer. 


No Yes-Men Wanted 


A buyer friend of mine in 
Bridgeport hit the nail on the head 
the other day when he said to me: 
“When I talk with a salesman, I 
want to know I am talking with” 
the house. I don’t want to feel 
he is a ‘yes’ man, who agrees with 
everything I may say. I don’t 
want to fee! he is making me 
promises because he wants to be 
nice. I’m doing business and I 
want him to feel he is doing busi- 
ness. 

“Nine of ten so-called mix-ups 
between sellers and buyers may be 
traced to conditions over which the 
salesman or representative origi- 
nally had control.” 

Right now, a manufacturer of 
roofing is bringing suit against a 
large contractor for an old un- 
paid bill. It has gone so far that 
there is now practically nothing 
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more to do unless the two groups 
of attorneys get together. The 
sales manager of that roofing com- 
pany said to me: “It shouldn't 
have got to this point at all. As 
a matter of fact, I left the thing 
too much in the hands of our local 
salesman. The contractor’s city is 
a long way from here. I had con- 
fidence in our representative. I 
told him we would leave the matter 
in his hands. He was to work 
out the details fairly to all. 

“He wrote me that he had seen 
the contractor and everything was 
satisfactory. The bill would be 
paid in due time. We were glad 
to feel it was all settled. A month 
later, the bill not having been 
paid, we again wrote the con- 
tractor and our representative. 
Again the representative said, 
‘Leave it to me. This chap is a 
tough one, but I’ll straighten him 
out !’ 

“One thing brought on another 
and finally it seemed best to turn 
the matter over to our attorneys 
as things were becoming compli- 
cated. 


Blinded by a Commission 


“Now, after a year, we find that 
all that representative did was 
make the contractor a few casual 
calls and ‘kid him along.’ The 
representative could think only of 
the commission involved, much of 
which he had already drawn. He 
at no time got down to business 
and dug into the roots of the situa- 
tion. On the one hand, he was 
afraid of the buyer, afraid of get- 
ting into a controversy and fight- 
ing it out. On the other, he had a 
good part of his commission. He 
wanted the rest. He did not care 
about any adjustment which might 
cost him money. He preferred to 
let matters take their course. Of 
course, the representative has been 
relieved from duty, but the mess 
is still with us.” 

A Detroit buyer of metal stamp- 
ings recently explained one of his 
most trying situations. In his busi- 
ness, prompt delivery is a vital 
factor. The source of supply 
which can make delivery under cer- 
tain conditions has a selling talk 
as potent as price. In Detroit 


there is, or rather was, a represen- 
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tative of a maker of stampings 
who was getting sizable orders 
from this buyer. 

At a particularly difficult mo- 
ment, when the buyer was insisting 
upon a certain delivery date which 
the manufacturer could by no 
means undertake, the representa- 
tive, upon his own responsibility, 
made the buyer a promise. There 
was only a week difference between 
the date the manufacturer had 
given its representative and the 
date the representative gave the 
buyer. 

The buyer soothed his conscience 
by saying, later, that he was on 
the ground. He knew the circum- 
stances. He felt he was protecting 
his house and he was sure that 
when the circumstances were ex- 
plained to his management, they 
would see the importance of back- 
ing him up. 

“It put me in a mighty bad 
hole,” the buyer explained later. 
“Of course, I'd have given a lot 
to have had those stampings that 
week earlier. But if they had not 
been promised then, I’d have noti- 
fied the production department and 
it would have planned accordingly. 
Nothing so disconcerts a produc- 
tion department as false promises. 
Of course, it is nice and pleasant 
for a salesman to make you any 
sort of promise he thinks will 
please you, but that doesn’t get 
any of us any place. Personally, 
I’m making it a business to side- 
step, whenever possible, those sales- 
men who I know make promises 
which they feel will please. I'd 
rather work with the straight for- 
ward salesman who will give me 
the facts and let it go at that. 

“If a house can’t make deliveries 
on a certain date, better for all 
concerned that we know it in time. 
Better for all concerned, too, that 
the business never gets into a 
house, than for the salesman to 
get an order under false pretenses.” 

“One of the salesmen from whom 
I like most to buy,” said another 
buyer to me, “is a colorless, un- 
interesting chap who is an engi- 
neer by profession. He is a blue 
print and a micrometer on legs. 
He is mathametically precise and 
correct. He keeps appointments 
like a good clock keeps time. He 
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How much can 
an advertising agency 
give for what it gets? 


Ses dollar you pay out for 
advertising brings in some- 
where between ten and fifteen 
cents to your agency. 

That may seem to be ade- 
quate remuneration. 

Actually it is adequate only 
when it represents a total reve- 
nue that will cover the incomes 
unusual advertising ability 
commands. 

The Roche agency, doing 


a very large volume of busi- 


ness with a relatively small 
number of clients, has the 
money it takes to pay for ex- 
ceptional talent. 


Some of its accounts are 
small — but none is minor. 

An agency principal, distin- 
guished for numerous advertis- 
ing successes, and functioning 
with no restrictions on his 
individualism, speaks with 
authority here in getting real 


service for each client. 


Roche 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 


The Twenty-Sixth Floor of the Straus Building 
CHICAGO 


New York 





Buffalo 
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Inelude 
These 
Services 


Experienced 
Showmanship. 


Wealth of Exelu- 
sive Talent. 


eal rary. 


frogres Staff of 
Musieal Experts, 
Continuity Writ- 
ers, Super- 
visors, Technical 
Experts and 
Announcers. 


I 
2 
3 Complete Musi- 
z | 


The purpose of our 
organization is to 
assist you agency 


RADIO PROGRAM 
CORPORATION 
Steinway Building 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Tribune Tower 
Chicago, Ill. 
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makes his statements with equal 
precision. Utterly without feeling, 
it seems, he announces that his 
house cannot do this or that and 
gives the reason. The reason may 
be most disparaging to his house. 
But it is the real reason. 

“On the other hand, if he makes 
a statement, on the strength of 
which he is given an order, then 
I can forget the matter. If some- 
thing goes wrong at this end, and 
I want to make a fuss, he is on 
the job, and the matter is thrashed 
out. But always most dispassion- 
ately, with coolness and logic. He 
is really a very poor salesman, but 
an admirable representative.” 

“Of course,” one well-known 
purchasing agent said to me, “‘it is 
not always easy for the salesman 
to learn the philosophy of repre- 
senting his house. He is mentally 
inclined to want to call on the 
buyer, be pleasantly received be- 
cause he has bought fight tickets 
or is about to buy fight tickets 
(at his company’s expense). After 
being received, he likes to lead the 
buyer into a momentary discussion 
of last Saturday’s golf game and 
next Saturday’s golf game. Then 
there is the matter of an order to 
be brought up. He likes to have 
an order for a half car load ready 
for him. Then he enjoys a good 
stiff battle over a full car, winning 
out completely or, at any rate, 
merely by giving the buyer extra 
dating on the second half of the 
car. Then, with the deal consum- 
mated, he likes to walk out of the 
buyer’s office, arm in arm with the 
buyer, past the dismayed faces of 
fifteen other salesmen waiting for 
interviews, and go to lunch, after 
which he goes to the ball game, 
stopping only long enough to wire 
the order in to his house. 

“There you have the salesman’s 
heaven on earth. But there are 
many, many other things a repre- 
sentative must do. And some of 
the boys don’t like to do these 
other things. They side step them 
when they can. That is one reason 
why some houses never seem to 
make any real headway in a sub- 
stantial manner. Their represen- 
tatives hesitate to get down into 
real representation.” 

The chief accountant of a large 
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We haven'tlost an ac- 
count in seven years. 
When you consider 
that most printing is 
bought on a price ba- 
sis with the finished 


job wanted yesterday 


that's rather a record 


to be proud of. 


PRINTING CO., INC. 


209 W. 38th St., New York 
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want to Advertise in 
the Newspaper 
with the 
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Circulation 


Widest Coverage 


Lowest 


Milline Rate 


in the entire 
State of 


Connecticut 


Advertise in the 
Bridgeport 
Herald 


Published Weekly at 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


National Representatives 


Powers & Stone, Inc. 


369 Lexington Ave., New York City 
First National Bank Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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brokerage firm met the manager 
of some 500 salesmen and out of 
the talk the sales manager de. 
veloped a system. .- 

“About every so often, I move 
my accountants around,” the ac- 
countant said. “A lot of things 
develop in that way. In the first 
place, I have plenty of under- 
studies on hand, in case of sick- 
ness or other emergencies. And 
if there is anything not perfectly 
healthy, these shifts bring it to 
light.” 

Out of that remark, the sales 
manager developed his plan. He 
had prepared a complete list of all 
users of his product in two terri- 
tories, rather far apart. He did 
not state on these lists whether 
these people were all active buyers 
or not. When he had his two lists 
ready, he called in the two sales- 
men covering these territories. The 
men did not know each other. 
One man got in three days before 
the other. The other was on the 
train coming in from the Middle 

est. 

“I’m having Blank look in on 
me in a few days. In the mean- 
time, take this list. Start in at the 
top and work your way right 
through. Send me written reports 
on all of them. Are they regular 
customers or not? What share of 
their gross business do we get? 
What can we do to get more of 
it? And don’t forget to take or- 
ders while you’re on the trip. Tell 
them you’re just taking Blank’s 
territory for a few weeks. He'll 
get credit for the orders you send 


With that salesman on his way, 
the sales manager welcomed Blank 
from the West and gave him a 
similar list from the first territory 
and the same instructions. 

A month later, the sales man- 
ager had some interesting facts 
and figures. He brought both men 
in at the same time and pointed 
out to each that in this way he 
hoped he had developed ways for 
increasing business for all. Then 
they had a friendly, though now 
and then heated, three-day confer- 
ence. Business in those two terri- 
— picked up quite nicely after 
that. 

Very few inhuman, cold-blooded 
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individuals make good as sales- 
men. But the fact that most sales- 
men are intensely human makes 
for their having their ups and 
downs with customers. 

These difficulties are accentu- 
ated when the buyer happens to be 
of the opposite type, as many buy- 
ers are. All too often, the buyer 
or the purchasing agent looks upon 
himself as a chap who must do 
some brow-beating. He may be a 
periectly delightful chap outside of 
business. But just as many bank- 
ers, even the thirty-dollar a week 
men who work in banks, feel that 
they must have a banking air and 
attitude, so there are many individ- 
uals who put on a mental or psy- 
chological garment, you might say, 
whenever they get in the office 
marked “Purchasing Agent.” 

I know one such chap who, 
years ago, had me uncomfortable 
for months.” One day I was sit- 
ting in his office when the phone 
rang. He had a salesman on the 
other end of the line. It seemed 


as though he imagined himself with 


a fish line in his hand and a strug- 
gling fish, well hooked, on the other 
end. He was giving that sales- 
man a real tussle. I could im- 
agine that salesman suffering at 
the other end. The buyer was 
sending him into perdition, pur- 
gatory and sundry other places. 
This would undoubtedly be the last 
order. He was through. And so 
on. Finally: “Well, you'd better 
get that house of yours to do the 
right thing by us and do what I 
tell you, or you can tell them 
to save themselves traveling ex- 
penses. Don’t come around your- 
self and tell them not to send any- 
body else !” 

And then he turned on me and 
gave me a big wink, backed up 
with a grin. “Got to take the 
conceit out of some of these birds 
—keep them stepping if you want 
service !” 

Sooner or later, salesmen come 
to realize that very, very often a 
buyer’s professional bark is part 
of his stock in trade. The newer 
school of buyers is getting away 
from that style. Still, it is yet 
quite prevalent. 

Recently, I heard two men dis- 
cuss this point: 
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—Not 
Typical 


The executives of the Man- 
ternach Company are not 
typical advertising agency 
men ! 





Most of us have come to the 
agency from different manu- 
facturing fields. We are able 
to do business from the view- 
point of our clients, and to 
guide their merchandising 
destinies successfully, because 
we know their problems and 
their needs. 


THE 
MANTERNACH 


COMPANY 
_Advertisin Ls 


55 ALLYN STREET 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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“My house is always getting me 
in bad with my customers. Every 
so often, the credit department 
hops onto a man for money, when 
it ought to know he’s perfectly 
good. There are delays and there 
are mistakes and I wish I had a 
house back of me that was a 
house !” 


All Houses Make Mistakes 


“You might wish it until the 
well known cows come home,” was 
the reply. “But keep this in mind 
—all houses makes mistakes. All 
shipping clerks make mistakes. If 
they were perfect, they wouldn’t be 
shipping clerks. Credit managers 
have to hold the receivables in line 
and now and then that makes 
somebody peevish and he takes it 
out on the salesman. Remember 
that the house hires you to repre- 
sent it and one part, and a big 
part, of your job is to keep things 
running smoothly between the cus- 
tomer and the house.” 

“There are two types of sales- 
men—one looks upon the house as 
his house and he is out to defend 
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it and protect it and build it up. 
The other looks upon the house as 
a building in which certain things 
are made and in which certain men 
work—the goods being made and 
the men being there to work for 
the salesman’s benefit—he going 
about writing orders and getting 
commissions.” 
once heard a salesman say: 

“All I ought to have to do is 
write orders—nothing more—” 

And another salesman replied: 
“You don’t want a job—you want 
a position!” 


Death of Mary B. Ennis 


Miss Mary B. Ennis, director and 
secretary of B. F. Schlesinger & Sons, 
Inc., San Francisco, department store 
operators, died recently at Oakland, 

alif. Miss Ennis was in charge of 
the advertising department of the 
Schlesinger chain of stores, which in- 
cludes Olds, Wortman & King, Port. 
land, Oreg., Rhodes Brothers, , e- 

ash., City of Paris Dry Goods Com- 
pany, San Francisco, and B. F. Schles 
inger & Sons, Oakland, Calif. She had 
been with the Schlesinger organization 
for the last twenty-five years. Miss 
Ennis was forty-four years old at the 
time of her death. 
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Why did the movers carry a 
barber chair with reverence 
through Chicago streets when 
Lord & Thomas and Logan 
moved their offices? 


* 


Was it really Louis K. Liggett 
himself who stood over by 
the soda fountain, hands over 
ears to shut out the noise of 
his clerk auctioneers at the 
birthday sale in one of his 
New York stores? 


7 


If the morticians have the 
largest potential market of 
any group of men, why did 
their advertising stop and 
how? 





What shall advertising agents 
do with the money Mr. Bok 
awards them as prizes? 
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How did Robert W. Wood- 
ruff, thirty-nine-year-old 
president of Coca-Cola put 
one over on Walter White of 
White Motors? 















Who really was the man who 
got mad at the Wrigley ma- 
chines which wouldn’t deliver 
P.K.’s? 














What happened to the super- 
intendent who refused to let 
Mr. Hearst enter his own of- 
fice building? 


* 


These and other deep ques- 
tions of almost national 
importance are answered by 
the breezy Contact Man in 
Printers’ Ink Monthly for 
September. 
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WANTED: 


High-Grade 
Advertising 
Salesman 


Are you between 32 and 42 
years old and trained and 
equipped to travel Germany 
and Northern Europe from 
Berlin to represent a tech- 
nical journal of interna- 
tional circulation and pres- 
tige? If so prominent New 
York publisher will be glad 
to hear from you. Man 
wanted will be familiar with 
German and American busi- 
ness methods, German as 
well as English language, 
American advertising tech- 
nique, preferably with some 
engineering experience, plus 
an ability to present splendid 
advertising proposition to in- 
dustrial machinery and 
equipment builders able to 
sell in world-wide market. 
Permanent, high grade op- 
portunity, liberal salary and 
sales bonus if you meet these 
specifications. Address full 
particulars to 


“J,°> Box 299 
Printers’ Ink 
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Sampling Is More 
Successful if Backed by 
Advertising 


PrintinG Buyers Propuction 
SERVICE 


Sr. Lours, Mo. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Have you any information avail- 
able concerning sampling campaigns 
and their results? If you have, I 
would appreciate it greatly if you 
would forward copies of the arti- 
cles covering the campaigns, or ref- 
erences indicating the dates of ap- 
pearances, pages, etc. Perhaps you 
will also have some unpublished in- 
formation on this form of advertis- 


ing. 
Printinc Buyers Propuction 
SERVICE, 
M. R. Westover. 


AMPLING is a tried and 

proved device in many fields. 
It came into being long before ad- 
vertising reached anything like its 
present proportions or respectabil- 
ity. In the beginning, it was used 
only in connection with such mer- 
chandise as the less expensive 
household and toilet articles, candy 
and tobacco. Now, however, it has 
been extended to a vast number of 
commodities in the general field as 
well as the industrial and agricul- 
tural fields. 

Sampling is frequently referred 
to as a form of advertising by it- 
self though some of the most suc- 
cessful sampling campaigns are 
those in which sampling is linked 
up with the advertising. 

Articles on every aspect of 
sampling have appeared from time 
to time in the Printers’ INK Pub- 
lications. A list of those articles 
which have been published in re- 
cent years is available and will be 
sent to anybody asking for it.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Death of J. G. Staats 


John G. Staats, founder and publisher 
of The Lumberman’s Review, New 
York, died recently at Greenwich, Conn. 

e€ was seventy-one years old. Mr. 
Staats founded The Lumberman’s Re- 
view thirty-eight years ago. 


Appoints Syracuse Agency 


W. C. Lipe, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., 
has appointed G. F Barthe & Company, 
Syracuse advertising agency, as adver- 
tising counsel. Business papers and 
direct mail will be used. 
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Columbus, Ga., “Enquirer-Sun” 
Reorganized 


Following a reorganization of the 
Columbus, Ga, Enquirer-Sun, 2; M, 
Stein, of the Brownsville, Tex., Herald, 
has been appointed publisher and presi- 
dent of the Columbus paper. Mr. and 
Mrs. Julian Harris will continue as edi- 
tors. Mr. Harris has been elected vice- 
president of the Enquirer-Sun and F. 
Ff. LaCoste, secretary and treasurer. 


M. B. Pendleton Joins “Wood 
Workers Journal” 


M. B. Pendleton, formerly with the 
Furniture Publishing Corporation, James- 
town, Y., and, at one time, with 
the Rochester, N. Y., Democrat and 
Chronicle, has been appointed manager 
of the Wood Workers Journal and the 
Hardwood Buyers Guide, both published 
by the Lumber Buyers Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., Chicago. 


A. C. Saxer to Direct Schick 
Razor Sales 


A. C. Saxer, formerly district sales 
manager of the Consolidated Automatic 
Merchandising Corporation, New York, 
and previously field manager of Thomas 
J. Lipton, Inc., has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of The Magazine 
Repeating Razor Company, New York, 
manufacturer of Schick razors. 


Wurlitzer Company Advances 
D. J. Nolan 


D. J. Nolan, formerly manager of the 
Cleveland stores of the Rudolph Wur- 
litzer Company, Cincinnati, has been 
appointed general sales manager of the 
piano division of the Wurlitzer Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 


K. B. George with New York 
“Times” 


Kenneth B. George, formerly with the 
national advertising staff of the Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Daily Eagle, has joined the 
advertising staff of the New York 

imes. e will be in charge of ad- 
vertising of the Brooklyn section. 


A. H. Story Joins 
Hancock Payne 


Arthur H. Story, formerly automobile 
advertising manager of the Philadelphia 
Record, has joined the sales extension 
department of the Hancock Payne Ad- 
vertising Organization, Philadelphia. 


E. C. Auld to Represent 
“Industrial Digest” 


_Ernest C. Auld, formerly advertising 
director of the $t. Louis Times, has 
been appointed Western representative 
of the Industrial Digest, New York. 
Mr. Auld will be located at Chicago. 
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The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Jacobs’ Pharmacy placed a six- 
column main store ad in The 
Journal Aug. 22nd and on the 
23rd apologized for not being 
able to serve all the buyers 
who thronged the store from the 
minute it opened. 

Jacobs has a lot of salesmen 
and a whaling big main store. 


Same old story of The Journal's 
heft. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 
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re you 


interested in 
a man of these 
qualifications ? 


If you need a man, for market 
research, to help build your sales, 
or for promotion advertising . . . 
you should be interested in this 
man, 


His experience as branch man- 
ager for a large manufacturing 
concern .. . his work with our 
company for four years as adver- 
tising sales manager . . . qualify 
him as a dependable executive 
for an advertising agency, or a 
concern which welcomes the keen 
competition of today's business. 


A recent merger in our organiza- 
tion has made this man available 
for some company which wants a 
man with his years of business 
training and experience. He is 
in his forties, consequently he 
will bring with him sound judg- 
ment, understanding, and new 
ideas. He will be interested in 
the opportunity of his new job 
more than salary. 


He will offer references which 
only successful men can offer. 
Let this man talk to you, or write 
to you=then you will be con- 
vinced that his business qualifi- 
cations are those which you de- 
mond. 


Address 
“|F*, Box 154 
Printers’ Ink. 


bd 
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Death of Dr. Jeremiah W. 


Jenks 

Dr. Jeremiah Whipple Jenks, research 
professor of government at New York 
University and president of the Alex. 
ander Hamilton Institute, died at that 
city on August 23. Although Dr. Jenks 
chose teaching as the major pursuit of 
his career, Eis knowledge of govern. 
mental sciences and economics caused 
him to be called upon often as an ex. 
pert to serve on various Federal com- 
missions. and committees of organiza- 
tions. In 1922 he was one of the four 
experts who, at the invitation of the 
Berlin Government, investigated eco. 
nomic conditions in Germany with the 
view of stabilizing the value of the 
mark. Dr. Jenks was also the author 
of several books on government, busi- 
ness and sociology. He had been presi- 
dent of the Alexander Hamilton [nsti- 
tute since 1925. At the time of his 
dosth, Dr. Jenks was seventy-two years 
old. 


Radio Tube Manufacturers 
Consolidate 


The National Union Radio Corpora 
tion, Inc., has been formed, bringing 
together the manufacturers of Sonatron, 
Marathon, Televocal and Magnatron 
radio tubes. The company will operate 
under reciprocal licensing contracts with 
the Radio Corporation of America. 
oseph E. Davies, formerly head of the 
ederal Trade Commission, has been 
elected chairman of the board of the 
new corporation. Paul M. Mazur and 
Sylvester W. Muldowny, of Lehman 
Brothers, are among the directors of 
the company. 


Date Set for Outdoor 
Advertising Convention 


The thirty-ninth annual convention 
of the Outdoor Advertising Association 
of America, Inc., will be held at the 
Chelsea Hotel, Atlantic City, October 
15 to 18. A conference of the secre 
taries of thirty-four State outdoor ad- 
vertising associations is scheduled for 
October 14. 

Previous to the outdoor convention, 
on October 14, the sixth annual con- 
vention of the National Poster Art 
Alliance will also be held at the Chelsea 
Hotel. 


Drug, Inc., to Acquire 
Bristol-Myers 


Drug, Inc., New York, will acquire 
the Bristol- Myers Company, New York, 
subject to approval of stockholders. It 
is planned to operate Bristol-Myers as 
a division of Drug, Inc., with the same 
management and personnel as in the 
past. 

Steen oa, acquisition of Bristol- 
Myers, rug, Inc., will obtain control 
of such nationally advertised products 
as Ipana Tooth Paste, Sal Hepatica, 
Gastrogen Tablets, Ingram’s Shaving 
Cream and Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 
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Mr. Calkins Recounts His His- 


tory as a “P. I.” Contributor 
Franconia, N. H., Aue. 19, 1929. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The first paid contribution I made to 
Printers’ INK was in 1891, or perhaps 
1892. It was a description of the teaser 
campaign used by Washington Irving 
to stimulate interest in his newly pub- 
lished history of New York—a device 
sufficiently clever and modern to have 
been worthy of our more enterprising 
latter-day publishers. 

John ai os Romer was then editor 
for a season before he became advertis- 
ing — of the Aeolian Company. 
But wor of mine appeared much 
earlier than that, though I am unable 
to check it up without a complete file. 
In 1889, stimulated by an offer from 
Mr. Rowell of a free subscription to 
“Pp. J.” in return for an editorial men- 
tion and definition of the Little School- 
master, I wrote a tribute and printed it 
in The Knox Coup d’Etat, the college 
monthly I was then editing, and thus 
obtained the paper regularly, which fact 
undoubtedly influenced my whole life 
and led -to my taking up advertising 
work. This editorial was, I am pretty 
sure, reprinted in Printers’ InKx. 

I kept every copy of Printers’ Inx 
for years and had a complete file when 
I left Peoria for the East in 1897 at 
the summons of Charles Austin Bates. 
This file I presented to John Boys, ad- 
vertising manager of the old Peoria 
Transcript, a generosity I greatly re- 
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gretted later. Since then I have read 
every copy religiously, and from the or- 
ganization of my own business have 
preserved a complete file. 

cannot compete with either Mr. 
Benjamin or Mr. Romer in antiquity, 
but I think both should be barred from 
participating in this contest as their 
connections were official. 

I remember vividly reading some of 
Mr. Benjamin’s articles. And it was 
due to some of my early advertising 
copy, sent to Charles Austin Bates for 
review in his department of criticisms 
in Printers’ Inx, that I received that 
invitation to come down and join his 
shop. : 

So “P. I.” has been inextricably in- 
terwoven with my career as an adver- 
tising man—if any. 

Yours sincerely, 
Earnest Eutmo Calkins. 


Goodrich Appointments 


J. H. Connors, former president of 
the ~~ Rubber Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has been appointed general 
manager of the mechanical division of 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio. He will be in charge of the 
manufacturing and sales of this depart- 
ment. T. C. Graham, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Goodrich Company, has 
taken over complete management of the 
manufacture and sales of tires for the 
company. T. B. Farrington has become 
head of the newly created factory ser- 
vice division. 
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A few months 
Like a Thief ago, the mechani- 


in the cal refrigeration 
Night business was go- 

ing merrily on its way, with no 
worries other than the conventional 
ones that must come to every in- 
dustry in these days of highly com- 
petitive selling. And then, one 
day, the Associated Press and other 
agencies broadcast the news that 
twelve dwellers in Chicago apart- 
mént buildings had been killed by 
gas which escaped from refrigerat- 
ing equipment. The result was that 
all the makers of this kind of 
equipment immediately had to wage 
a defensive, rather than an offen- 
sive, fight. “Sales resistance” 
quickly became more than an aca- 
demic theory, and the leading com- 
panies were not a little concerned. 
Here is demonstrated, in a 
striking way, the need of constant 
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vigilance to the end that sales 
reputations may be guarded and 
kept above suspicion. A refrig- 
erant used in only: one make of 
machine killed the Chicago people. 
In almost all the other makes the 
refrigerating agent is sulphur di- 
oxide, which is declared to be non- 
poisonous and incapable of causing 
even injury, much less loss of life. 
Even so, the unfortunate experi- 
ence of the one company brought 
damage to all the others. 

The Chicago Health Department 
and the Coroner of Cook County 
ordered that certain buildings be 
closed until the questionable gas 
could be removed from the storage 
drums. The majority of manufac- 
turers may or may not be justified 
in their contention that this official 
move was needlessly spectacular. 
Anyway, full details were flashed 
everywhere and sales dwindled. 
The just were forced to suffer 
along with the unjust. 

What was to be done? If emer- 
gency advertising were employed 
in an effort to undo the mischief 
would this be a confession of a 
weakness that did not exist? 
Would the flurry die out after a 
while, and would the people for- 
get? Manufacturers debated these 
questions; they were frankly puz- 
zled. 

At the present writing there is 
talk of an educational advertising 
program designed to show that 
sulphur dioxide is an entirely safe 
refrigerant. If the point had been 
made clear in the first place, much 
of the present damage would have 
been escaped. Doubtless the com- 
panies would have carried on such 
a campaign before now if they had 
thought of it. The industry is 
new and lessons are being learned 
every day. It is difficult to think 
of everything in advance. And the 
present question is, how much ad- 
vertising, how much patiently con- 
structive effort will be required to 
put things back where they were? 

The lesson of this rather dra- 
matic episode will not be lost upon 
wide-awake manufacturers in all 
lines. If they are wise, they will 
subject their products and their sell- 
ing methods to a merciless exami- 
nation to ascertain whether there 
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is any hidden defect, any unknown 
or secret weakness, which may be 
revealed in a way that will jeopard- 
iz or wreck their standing— 
whether their advertising story is 
being told so completely that sturdy 
and lasting confidence in their 
goods may be established. Dis- 
aster, even though it may be un- 
deserved, can come as a thief in 
the night. 


According to Dr. 
Is Right, Julius Klein, As- 
sistant Secretary 

As Usual of Commerce, the 
retailer’s main competition comes 
from himself rather than from the 
chains. This thought, advanced by 
the Government economist in a re- 
cent address before the Interstate 
Merchants’ Council, at Chicago, (a 
yearly “how to” meeting of Cen- 
tral Western dealers sponsored by 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce) is a new and forceful way 
of expressing an old idea. 

Dr. Klein was a bit too polite 
and considerate to tell the dealers 
bluntly that they were trying to 
make the chain a scapegoat on 
which their own sins of omission 
and commission could be carried 
into the wilderness; but it was 
plain to see that this was exactly 
what he had in mind and, as usual, 
he is right. 

“Chain store growth,” he said, 
in effect, “is not the influence that 
is making the so-called independent 
dealer’s path thorny and rocky. In 
most cases, and this is proved by 
Government statistics and studies 
made by financiers and economists, 
the latter’s troubles come primarily 
from his own incompetence. The 
next most serious detriment to his 
advancement is insufficient capital ; 
many muddle along much in the 
fashion of the person who continu- 
ally lives beyond his income.” 

It is our observation that these 
two classes of independents—and 
incompetence and lack of capital 
are responsible for fully 95 per 
cent of the country’s retail store 
failures—are the most vociferous 
of all in proclaiming that chains 
are growing at a rate that makes 
it impossible for an _ individual 
dealer to have a place in the sun. 
Instead of admitting these funda- 


Dr. Klein 
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mental shortcomings and trying to 
correct them or else get out of 
business, they loudly broadcast the 
alleged iniquities of the chains; 
they appeal to neighborhood or 
home-town pride, agitate for the 
passage of city ordinances and 
State laws to badger the chains, 
and do many other foolish things. 
They compete against themselves, 
seemingly overlooking, again to 
quote Dr. Klein, that “a properly 
operated, financially stable, inde- 
pendently owned store is competi- 
tion that even the strongest chain 
cannot overcome.” 

A certain cynical gentleman of 
our acquaintance recently suggested 
to us that this would indeed be a 
wonderful life if every person 
could be responsible only for his 
own shortcomings and mistakes; 
but he feared that, even until the 
end of time, the strong would have 
to continue to bear the burdens of 
the weak. This may be so in many 
things, but it is absolutely not so in 
merchandising. Here is at least 
one place where a man can neither 
unload the responsibility for his 
own weakness nor be carried along 
to’ success on the activity and con- 
fidence of his competitor. Mer- 
chandising, while cold-bloodedly 
merciless, is the fairest paymaster 
in the world. Each manufacturer, 
distributor and retailer gets what 
is coming to him—no more and no 
less. 


New De- 
velopments 


PRINT- 


Recently 
ERS’ INK explained 
how McKesson & 

in Robbins, the gi- 
Distribution §$gantic wholesale 
drug house, had worked out a 
novel plan of distributive co-opera- 


tion between the manufacturers 
from whom it buys and the retail- 
ers to whom it sells. A day or two 
after this news reached us, we 
heard about plans for the forma- 
tion of a co-operating group of 
tire stores having annual sales of 
$100,000,000. 

These two items are merely sev- 
eral out of a number that are to be 
found in the news almost every 
morning. Overnight, it seems, new 
developments in distribution are be- 
ing consummated that show prom- 
ise of changing the entire picture 
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of distribution in the years to 
come. 

Some manufacturers appear to 
be displaying unusual interest in 
factory-owned retail stores. This 
is particularly true of the automo- 
bile tire manufacturers. Very likely 
this is at least one of the reasons 
for the formation of the $100,000,- 
000 group of independent tire re- 
tailers. Another reason probably 
is the chain of retail tire and auto- 
mobile accessory shops recently 
announced by one of the large 
mail-order houses. 

Then a wholesaler, like McKes- 
son & Robbins, works out a closer 
form of co-operation between his 
sources of supply and his retail 
outlets. Other wholesalers, espe- 
cially those in the grocery field, are 
at work on similar plans. The 
voluntary chain, which sprang into 
prominence only during the last 
few years, is already a_ factor 
with which to reckon. In the tex- 
tile industry a merger has been 
effected which will bring together 
in a single group every trade fac- 
tor from mill to retailer in the 
form of a vertical distributive 
merger that will be unique in this 
country. 

Two elements in the present-day 
commercial situation seem to be re- 
sponsible for this upheaval in dis- 
tribution. The first is chain-store 
growth; the second is the trend to- 
ward mergers among manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers. 
The increasing number of mergers 
is undoubtedly the more important 
element of the two right now. The 
situation has reached a point where 
one merger brings about a defen- 
sive merger by a second group 
whose future is endangered by the 
first. Momentum is being gath- 
ered; where the merger develop- 
ment will stop is anyone’s guess. 

This much is certain: Distribu- 
tion has never gone through such 
momentous changes as it will dur- 
ing the next decade. That, in turn, 
means that advertising will 
called upon to change its basic pro- 
cedure to conform with the new 
distributive era. All of which, by 
way of finale, means-that advertis- 
ing and distribution in general are 
going to be the two livest topics of 
the immediate future. 
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We have been 
When Is told these many 


a Trend? years that one 
swallow does not make a summer. 
Business researchers know that a 
very considerable number of peo- 
ple must be queried before there is 
assurance that the dear public pre- 
fers its marmalade sweet or not so 
sweet—or for that matter, whether 
all it wants is a little butter on its 
bread. 

It may be the heat has affected 
the minds of the men who are 
beginning to mutter about the 
absurd amount of clothing they are 
almost obliged to wear. And then 
again perhaps the heavy-shouldered 
male is really going to profit from 
the experience of his unfettered 
wife and daughter. Womankind 
had a farther road to travel before 
she arrived at comfortable, sensi- 
ble dress; it is not to the credit 
of man that he has hardly started 
on the road. 

Man’s dress reform has not gone 
far enough yet to indicate a trend. 
But there are signs that should be 
closely watched. And it behooves 
the makers of men’s wearing ap- 
parel to lead the procession—if and 
when the parade  starts—rather 
than try to combat it. A real dress 
reform cannot be stopped, once it 
gets in motion. 


“Advertising Specialties” to 
Begin Publication 


Advertising Specialties, a new monthly 


business paper, will be published in 
New York, beginning with a issue of 
September 20, by the Adspec Publish- 
ing Corporation, a _ division of Hoffman 
Publications, Inc., New York. rry S. 
Harris will be general manager of the 
new magazine, which will be devoted to 
the problems of the users of adver- 
tising specialties. 


J. R. Manning with Guenther 
Bradford Agency 


J. R. Manning, formerl 
Sehl Advertising Agency, icago, has 
joined Guenther-Bradford & Company, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, 
as merchandising counsellor. 


with the 


Appoints Sieck Agency 


The Angelus Paper Excelsior Prod- 
ucts Company, Los Angeles, Calif., has 
appointed H. Charles Sieck, Advertis- 
ing, Los Angeles, to direct its adver 
stes account. Business papers will be 
used. 
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Advertising Club News 


New York Bureau Reports on 
“Blue-Sky” Work 


Pressure brought to bear on “blue- 
sky” stock promoters keeps them busy 
concocting new ideas with which to 
disguise their wily offers to the pub- 
lic, according to H. J. Kenner, general 
manager of the Better Business Bureau 
of New York City. Their changes of 
tactics are discussed in the 
Bureau’s quarterly report, com- 
pleted. : 

These schemes are quickly detected 
and their originators hunted down, with 
the result that the promoters are forced 
to substitute other plans conducted un- 
der new companies and operated from 
new bases. he fact that they cannot 
get a foothold, Mr. Kenner explains, is 
principally due to the drive which is 
being made Against fake brokers and 
stock swindlers by U. S. District At- 
torney General Charles H. Tuttle. The 
campaign is in charge of George J. 
Mintzer, chief of the Criminal Division 
of the Federal Prosecutor’s office. 

“In all of the cases named in the 
recent public accounts of the Govern- 
ment’s activity,” Mr. Kenner states, 
“the Bureau has not only provided pro- 
tective facts to the inquiring public, but 
also has given definite information 
about the firms in question to the office 
of the Attorney-General of New York 
State for action under the broad civil 
powers of the Martin Fraud Act.” 

The report points out that fraudulent 
operators are taking advantage of new 
vogues of public interest in legitimate 
new industries such as aviation. For 
example there was the exploitation of 
popular interest in the shares of for- 
eign Ford Motor corporations, The 
practice was to solicit deposits on orders 
for these stocks by dealers who had no 
connections with the Ford Motor Com- 
pany and whose source of supply of 
shares were merely the open market. 
After such deposits were received, the 
dealers tried to switch their customers 
into other securities of obscure reputa- 
tion. 

During the quarter covered by the 
report, the Bureau, devoted much of 
its activities to exposing these opera- 
tions, answering inquiries from_ indi- 
viduals, financial institutions and pub- 
lications. This distribution of the facts, 
Mr. Kenner states, saved many investors 
from probable losses, 
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in detail 
just 


To Continue as Members of 


the Advertising Commission 
Kerwin H. Fulton, president of the 
General Outdoor Advertising Company, 
New York, Judge E. Allen Frost, of 
Chicago, and Tom Nokes, of the Johns- 


town Poster Advertising Company, 
Johnstown, Pa., have been appointed 
for the fifth consecutive year to repre- 
sent the Outdoor : Advertising Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., on the Advertis- 
ing Commission of the Advertising 
Federation of America. 


National Bureau Compiles 
Rules for Copy Censorship 


Under thirteen classifications, sug 
gested practices for the censorship of 
advertising copy by publishers have been 
compiled and issued in_ bulletin form by 
the National Better Business Bureau, 
Inc. These censorship regulations, it is 
explained, are based on the recommen. 
dations of publishers and are largely 
taken from standards which - publishers 
submitted to the Bureau. 

‘Three pur S are given as a guide 
for testing the qualities of copy. They 
concern an advertisement’s benefit to the 
reader; its truthfulness, and its re. 
liability. s¥ee of copy found objec. 
tionable are listed under the headings 
of General, Medical, Financial, Agri- 
cultural, Schools, Employment, Real 
Estate and Merchandise. The use of 
appeals to superstition is condemned, 
Refusal is recommended for copy where 
subterfuge is taken in blind advertise. 
ments. 

The bulletin also carefully defines the 
use of the word “free” and takes up 
other practices which are shrewdly 
planned to mislead the public. 

Where legal controversies are made 
the subject of an advertisement, the 
bulletin states that copy is objectionable 
unless it concerns a decision of a court 
and give sufficient detail so that a reader 
may judge the full significance of the 
decision. 

* * * 


Seattle Advertising Club 


Resumes Meetings 


The Advertising Club of Seattle re 
sumed its meetings last week after a 
six weeks’ recess. Lloyd Spencer, new 
president of the club, and other officers 
were inducted into office. Hugh Baird, 
retiring president, was presented with 
a life membership in the club. Fifteen 
new members were also added to the 
roster at this meeting. 

Warren E. Kraft, of the Honig-Cooper 
Company, who was recently appointed 
chairman of the program committee, 
outlined his plans for the coming year 
Other committee chairmen confirmed by 
the directors are: Speakers’* bureau, 
Arthur Neitz, publishers’ representative; 
university contacts, Roy Marshall, C 

_ Stevens Company, and educational 
activities, Tom Jones Parry, Penman 

Parry, Inc. 

Raymond P. Kelley, Syverson-Kelley 
Advertising Agency, Spokane, president 
of the Pacific Advertising Clubs Ass0- 
ciation, addressed the meeting and later 
was tendered a dinner by officers and 
directors of the club. 

* * * 


L. W. Lane Made Director of 
San Francisco Club 


Lawrence W. Lane, publisher of 
Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, has 
been appointed a director of the San 


“ee Advertising Club. 
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A. T. Golding Advanced by 


Servel Sales 

A. T. Golding has been appointed ad- 
yertising and sales promotion manager 
of the Servel Products Division, which 
includes all refrigeration equipment of 
the electrical compression types both 
domestic and commercial, of Servel 
Sales, Inc. He joined the Servel or- 
ganization in May, 1928, later being 
made sales promotion manager. Mr. 
Golding will continue to make his head- 
quarters at Evansville, Ind. | 
Advertising of Electrolux, will, as for- 
merly, be directed by William H. Rey- 
nods from the New York office. Sales 
promotion on Electrolux will continue 
to be directed from the factory at 
Evansville. 


An Old Contributor but Still 
Young 


Street Rartways ApvertisinGc Co. 
New York, Aue. 20, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: : 

From 1902 to 1906 I was assistant to 
John Adams Thayer, Thomas Balmer, 
and Ralph Tilton, three successive ad- 
vertising managers of the Butterick 
Trio. 

If I remember correctly, it was dur- 
ing Mr. Balmer’s regime—twenty-five 
years ago—when I first wrote something 
for Printers’ Inx—and I am still a 
youngster! 

F. R. Barnarp, 
National Advertising Manager. 


New Accounts for Wichita, 


Kans., Agency 

The Derby Oil Company, Wichita, 
Kans., the Truman & Smith Construc- 
tion Company, Eldorado, Kans., and the 
Murray Tool and Supply Company, 
Cleveland, Okla., have placed their ad- 
vertising accounts with the Kolthoff Ad- 
vertising Company, Wichita. News- 
papers and direct mail will be used on 
the Derby Oil account and business 
papers and direct mail on the Truman 
& Smith and Murray Tool and Supply 
accounts. 


Scripps-Howard Adds to Staff 
John A. Bacon, formerly ole ye 
motion manager of the Rochester Fold- 
ing Box ong. =f and at one time with 
the Kansas City Star, has joined the 
National Advertising Department of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers at New 


York. 

Fred W. Giesel, at one time with the 
Curtis Publishing Company, has joined 
the National Advertising Department_of 
the Scripps-Howard organization at Chi- 
cago. 


Cap Sheaf Bread Account to 
Brockland & Moore 


The Cap Sheaf Bread Company, St. 


Louis, maker of Cap Sheaf B 
Bran Agar Cookies, has 
Brockland & Moore, Inc., Si 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising 


ad and 
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Death of A. N. Stollwerck 


A. N. Stollwerck, general manager of 
the Royal Cocoa Company, Camden, 
N. J., died on August 23 at Cape May, 
N. J. Through advertising and dis- 
tribution the name of Stollwerck is 
widely known as a brand name for 
chocolate candy, largely sold through 
slot machines. Mr. Stollwerck was 
the son of Heinrich Stollwerck, head 
of the firm of Stollwerck Brothers, of 
Cologne, Germany. He took charge 
oO American factory branch of t 
Stollwerck Brothers at Stamford, Conn., 
in 1904 until his adoption of American 
business methods brought him into dis- 
favor with the home plant. He later 
became chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Brewster Chocolate Com- 
pony of New Jersey. He was sixty years 
oid. 


Felix Orman with McClure 
Syndicate 


_ Felix Orman, for many years engaged 
in advertising work, is now with the 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate, New 
York, as editor of “Circulation for 
Editors.” He was at one time indus- 
trial editor of The Outlook, and for 
the last six years, has been eng in 
advertising: and editorial work abroad. 

r. Orman also had been with the 
Periodical Publishers Association, in 
charge of promotion. 


Hood Rubber Merged with 
Goodrich 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, through a subsidiary company, 
has taken over all of the assets and 
obligations of the Hood Rubber Com- 
any, Watertown, Mass. Arrangements 
or the consolidation have been approved 
by the directors of both companies. 


New Account for Buchen 
Agency 

The All-Steel-Equip Company, Aurora, 
ll., manufacturer of steel cabinets, 
lockers and electrical parts, has ap- 
pointed The Buchen Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Business publications, 
sports and general magazines and direct 
mail will be used. 


H. A. Rick Joins Lord & 
Thomas and Logan 


Harry A. Rick, until recently vice- 
a in charge of the Chicago of- 
ce of The George L. Dyer Company, 
Inc., advertising — has joined the 
Chicago office of rd & Thomas and 
Logan, Inc. 


Chilton Pen Account to 
Glen Buck 


The Chilton Pen Company, Boston, 
has |. its advertising account with 
the Glen Buck Company, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


EN who write advertising 

copy should be obliged, under 
some sort of compulsion, to take 
their first drafts of advertisements 
out where the people who are going 
to buy the product do their shop- 
ping and listen to the things these 
people talk about. Or stand within 
sight of them, read the advertise- 
ments over to themselves and then 
take another long look at those 
who are buying such articles at 
that moment. 

Standing at the corner of Water 
and Third Streets in Newburgh, 

Y., waiting for a bus, the 
Schoolmaster overheard the com- 
ments of a few of the women 
passing the show windows near 
which he stood. 

“This is a dandy store—Stern’s. 
I like to look at their dresses. 
They seem to have so much style 
to them and they always have so 
many new things.” “Hello, 
Madge; come on into Beck’s with 
me while I get a pair of shoes.” 
“All rightie, I'll go with you. I 
need a pair myself. I like Beck’s 
because they have such nice as- 
sortments and take a lot of pains 
to give you a good fit.” “Meet me 
at the 5-and-10 in about fifteen 
minutes—I want to get some 
dishes. Yeah—all my _ second 
dishes are from the 5-and-10. 
You’d be surprised how pretty 
they are and you don’t need to 
worry when the children break 
one.” “How much do you think 
I paid for this hat? You’d never 
guess—50 cents, at  Schoon- 
maker’s.” 

Dresses, shoes, dishes, women’s 
hats—four out of a couple of 
dozen articles, including _ toilet 
goods, wearing apparel, household 
commodities, jewelry and food, 
which were mentioned in the 
Schoolmaster’s hearing. Looking 
at these people out shopping, see- 
ing them going in and coming out 
of stores, the Schoolmaster won- 
dered what they really thought of 
many of the phrases that abound 
in current advertising—“Put on 
that delicious mnonchalance that 


makes youth so enticingly attrac- 
tive”; “our shoes bring you a 
priceless companion of style in 
their complete comfurt”; “daring 
in their smart simplicity” " (shoes): 
“an enchantingly all-silk georgette 
back gives this incomparable fab- 
ric that super-draping quality so 
essential to,” etc.; “these new hats 
in colors born of sunshine” ; “a soft 
air of demure charm” (women’s 
hats); “a glorious adventure . . 
which made her discover the secret 
of a strange intriguing magnetism” 
(toilet preparations). 

Had the advertisements contain- 
ing these phrases been listened to 
with a sensitive ear in the presence 
of the women who buy in stores, 
it is the Schoolmaster’s guess they 
would have been replaced with 
something more definite and in- 
telligible. 

* * 

As amazing as anything in this 
amazing and ever-changing world 
is the extent to which members of 
an organization can fail to keep 
themselves informed of everyday 
happenings within the organization 
of which they are a part. In the 
present epidemic of mergers, it be- 
comes increasingly important to 
adopt an effective method of post- 
ing the members of merged com- 
panies about (1) what is going on 
within their own unit or division 
and (2) what is transpiring within 
the parent or holding organization 
General Motors does this interest- 
ingly with a publication called 
“Facts About the General Motors 
Family” which is enclosed as a 
supplement in the house magazines 
of its subsidiary companies. 

For example, the Schoolmaster 
has just been reading the August 
12 issue of the “Buick News,” con- 
sisting of eight pages of informa- 
tion about the entire Buick family 
of employees. Folded into this 
publication was the August num- 
ber of “Facts’—four pages—with 
a potpourri of news items on Gen- 
eral Motors activities in general. 
As for instance: A picture of the 
“Proving Ground” relief map, 
156 . 
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The New Union Trust Bldg. 
Detroit 


Union Trust Co. 
Owner 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylis 
Architects 





THe owners are naturally the ones most interested 
in the successful operation of large buildings they 
construct. That’s why they take an active part from the 
very inception of the idea. Eugene L. Deacon, vice- 
president of the Union Trust Company was most active 
in the supervision of construction of the Union Trust 
Building from start to finish. He also purchased the 
materials and equipment. These building owners, and 
their representatives, the building managers, are inter- 
ested in products that will enable them to operate their 
buildings at a profit. Men like Mr. Deacon read 
BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
for new ideas on how to more profitably construct and 
manage commercial buildings. If your product is used 
to construct, equip or maintain office and other com- 
mercial buildings, sell these men through BUILDINGS 
AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT. 


' ‘BUILDINGS ano 
' BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 
Member 4. B. 0. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member 4. B. P. 
Bastern Office: 100 Bast 58nd Bt., New York City 
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Wewanta few more 
high-grade 
salesmen 


We advertise in Printers’ Ink be- 
cause the type of man who reads 
Printers’ Ink can appreciate the 
points involved in selling a high 
type, nationally advertised tree 
service such as ours. 


Previous experience in our line 
is not necessary. To the men who 
qualify we offer an immediately 
worth-while income and every as- 
sistance and co-operation to grow 
with us at the rate we are grow- 
ing. We have background and 
service developed to a degree 
which appeals at once to the high 
grade clientele we serve. Write 
for details at once. 


The F. A. BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERT Company 
STAMFORD, CONN. 

















His Boss Called Him— 
“One Man in a Thousand” 


In 12 years of advertising he has served 
two employers (each for 6 years) who 
would gladly testify to his fine record. 
In his last connection he was known as 
“Head of the Production Department” 
but that title was really inadequate be- 
cause it hardly enveloped his many duties. 
He is the type of man whose experience, 
knowledge and tact seemed to be very 
useful in every situation. 

If a client grew a little grumpy because 
he thought a bill was high. .. if a client 
wanted somebody over at his office in a 
hurry and the Account Executive was 
playing golf . . . if a client thought that 
the key advertisement in his campaign 
printed poorly . . . if a closing date was 
three days past due and the four color 
plates were not started . . . if someone 
was confronted with a real knotty prob- 
lem on typography, engraving, electro- 
typing or printing . . . if at 4:45 P. M. 
an insertion had to be caught in tomor- 
row’s paper . . . if anything happened 
that shouldn’t have happened .. . this 
man was always thrown into the breach 
and usually solved the problem quietly, 
tactfully, efficiently and thoroughly as 
part of his day’s work. He is an American, 
thirty years old and wants a man’s size 
job. Box M. 152 Printers’ Ink. 











showing the 1,246-acre 


testing laboratory where all Ge 
eral Motors cars are testa 
pictures of the Art and Color 


on car proportion and color co 
bination ; an item about the imp 
tance of all General Motors’ 

ployees listening in on the ra 
Family Party programs; a picty 
of the millionth Frigidaire refrj 
erator being loaded into a Fok 
plane for transportation by 

from the Frigidaire factory to ¢ 
Atlantic City convention of { 
National Electric Light Associ 
tion; the purchase of The Allis 
Engineering Company of Indi: 
apolis, maker of airplane engine 
by General Motors; a reproducti 
of the August institutional adv. 


periodicals; a brief article on ¢ 
value to car dealers and car ow 
ers of preventive service in kee 
ing their cars always in the pi 
of condition; a photograph of th 
advertising department of Gene 
Motors Japan, Ltd., with a Jap 
nese artist at work, lying dows 
another picture of the G-M tru 
used by the Prince of Wales 3 
the Duke of Gloucester on the 
African big game expedition; 
(of special interest to the Schoo 
master) the reproduction of fod 
booklets, entitled, “Principles : 
Policies Behind General Motor 
“Forecasting and Planning Vital 
Industrial Prosperity,” “Financ 
Control Policies of General M 
tors,” and “Decentralized Oper 
tions and Responsibilities wi 
Co-ordinated Control in Gene 
Motors,” which are offered free 
anyone who requests them becaw 
they “are useful and interesting 
anyone in almost any kind 4 
business.” 

Thus the humblest employee 
office or plant may keep himsé 
informed at a minimum of effo 
Those who are valuable, av 
themselves of the opportunity 2 
make themselves more valuable at 
efficient. Those who do not, dri 
out and away. 

* * 

From Honolulu comes a new 1 

of advertising which adds a towd 
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Advertising Executive 


A real opportunity for creation and accomplishment. This 
requires a man especially skilled in point of sale advertis- 
ing, retail dealer helps and high grade commercial art work 
in both local displays and general advertising. Creative 
ability is most essential He must have had an excep- 
tionally broad and successful experience and have the 
vision and imagination to capitalize this experience into 
new achievements. The company is well established, grow- 
ing rapidly and offers an almost unlimited future. The 
man we are looking for has personality as well.as execu- 
tive and technical ability. He does not usually answer 
advertisements. He does not have to; he has arrived. 
But he is willing to consider a genuine opportunity for 
further development in a stable field with a stable com- 
pany. Replies confidential. Please give age, nationality, 
detailed experience and salary expected. Our major execu- 
tives know of this advertisement. 
Address, Box “T” 156, Printers’ Ink, 














WANTED—A Manager 
of Sales Promotion— 


Our Sales Promotion Department Initiative in devising plans for 








operates in close cooperation with the 
Sales Organization on the one hand 
and the Advertising Agency on the 
other. Its head should be, in effect, 
a liaison officer, as well as the active 
director of his own departmental work. 


The man we seek should have the fol- 
lowing qualifications : 


An accurate general knowledge of 
distribution channels and methods. 


Enough knowledge of selling— 
through experience, observation or 
study—to permit a ready under- 
standing of sales problems and 
obstacles. 


Familiarity with the various 
functions of advertising in mod- 
ern selling, especially the mer- 
chandising of advertising to the 
sales organization and the trade, 
and the point-of-sale support of 
national advertising. 


ADDRESS “O,” BOX 153, 


improved sales promotion, and the 
ability and disposition to advo- 
cate such plans convincingly. 


Ability to plan and direct inves- 
tigations of markets and distri- 
bution and to apply the results. 


We will expect such a man to earn 
at least $4,000.00 from the start, and 
are willing to be shown that he is 
worth more than that. He will have 
a splendid opportunity for growth 
and advancement with the oldest and 
foremost company in its industry, 
located in a city of 50,000 in eastern 
Pennsylvania, about 2 hours from 
New York and Philadelphia. 


In writing, please describe yourself 
and your history as fully as possible. 
A recent photograph will be helpful. 
All communications will be handled 
in the strictest confidence. 


CARE OF PRINTERS’ INK 
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Available — 


Advertising Agency 
Partnership 


Well-known, fully recognized 
New York advertising agency 
has partnership open owing 
to retirement of one of its 
principals. Handling impor- 
tant national accounts. Will 
be interested only in experi- 
enced Gentile agency man 
able to secure one or more 
active accounts. Splendid op- 
portunity. 


Address **C,’’ Box 294 
Printers’ Ink 





























RADIO 
SALES 
DIRECTOR 
WANTED 


A Man thoroughly experi- 
enced in organizing retail 
radio stores and directing 
retail sales. Write, giving 
detailed experience. Must be 
willing to make Cincinnati 
headquarters and travel. 


Do not write unless you 
have had a successful record 
and can give first-class ref- 
erences as to your retail 
ability. All correspondence 
will be treated in strictest 
confidence. Address “G,” 
Box 297, Printers’ Ink. 

















Aug. 20, 19 


of interest to the profession. Fq 


been prohibitive. But one of 
city fathers was a reader of Mz 


Sawyer had turned a neat trick, 

As a result a coral-picking cog 
test was arranged for the schog 
children and prizes offered for t 
most coral picked. The cont 
was advertised to the parents 2 
school children with the result t 
over 1,800 contestants turned o 
and swept the beach clean in 
single day. 

* 

It is the Schoolmaster’s belief 
and he has so expressed himsel 
several times—that in the near fi 
ture most gasoline filling station 
will be carrying ‘side lines. 


roadside filling station has, for 
number of years, served as an out 
let for merchandise of varied sorts 
However, this side-line selling } 
gas stations, while almost commo 
in the West, has made no re 
progress in the East. Still the 
are signs that the East may awake 
and when it does the Schoolmaste 
feels it will rapidly make up fo 
lost time. 

For example, the Beacon Oj 
Company, a_ subsidiary of 
Standard Oil Company of Nev 
Jersey, is now developing the ide 
of offering refreshments to th 
public, in addition to its reguls 
line of motor fuels. It has en 
tered into negotiations with ¢ 
Hygrade Food Products Corporaff, 
tion to provide for the sale o 
hot dogs and soda at its filling 
stations. Before making the plam, 
a regular policy, six stands will 
be operated as 


be applied throughout the enti 
chain. 

And why shouldn’t it prove suc 
cessful? So long as the mechani 
cal construction of automobile 
necessitates the consumption 0 
fuel, and so long as Nature dic 
tates that man shall be subject td 
htinger, motorists will have to sto 
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intervals to fill their tanks and 
ir tummies. Anyone in a posi- 
mn to fulfil both these needs will 
in accordingly. And food and 


ink are merely two of many side 
nes that gas stations will stock. 
* * * 


The Schoolmaster is hoping that 

folks up in Vermont will hear 
bout this little lesson in the Class- 
bom. Especially if some one puts 
»to them the idea again taxing 
ivertising—more especially cigar- 
e advertising. The rest of the 
ass, too, may be interested in 
owing of another example of a 
product that gains sales by in- 
frect advertising. 


time the American To- 


itput of the nation and the demand 
pr it to cure and flavor tobacco 
growing constantly. The country 


‘Bow produces 25,000,000 pounds of 


; The crop this 


rs who grow it approximately 
1.49 per gallon for sap. The cig- 
ette industry takes almost 6,000,- 

pounds a year. Since the ad- 
rtising for cigarettes is increasing 
ei? production at the rate of more 
an 10 per cent a year, it is reason- 
ble to suppose that the sale of 


In the past, the farmers regarded 


“Maple sugar as a side line, to en- 


age their attention during slack 
mes in the farm year. Now, 
prgely because of the cigarette ad- 


.ertising and the increased con- 


mechani: 
omobile 


ption, there are signs of re- 
wed interest, an indication that 
ore scientific methods and more 
able production will result. 
Another interesting angle about 
his situation is that the farmers 

Virginia, the Carolinas, Ken- 
ucky, Tennessee and Georgia are 
losely allied with those of rural 
Yew England, New York, Ohio 

r—_ because of cig- 
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WANTED 


AN 


Account Executive 
WHO KNOWS 


Industrial Accounts 


One of the fastest-growing Agen- 
cies in the State of Ohio has 
an exceptional opportunity for an 
Account Executive who has han- 
died industrial accounts. If you 
have this experience and are will- 
ing to come into this agency at 
a moderate salary and gradually 
grow to become a principal, let 
us hear from you. In first letter, 
please list the accounts you have 
worked on, outline experience, send 
photo and state salary desired. 
We will guard your confidence 
and send you further details as 
soon as we hear from you. 


Address “H,” Box 298 
Printers’ Ink 




















DIRECT-MAIL 
PRINT SHOP 
FOR SALE 


The business is successful and can 
be developed indefinitely. The 
owner, in four years, has grown 
entirely out of competitive print- 
ing and the shop is known for 
its advertising service, which has 
been given in association with 
C.A.B.Inc., this being one of the 
forty-two printers in the associa- 
tion. The business is for sale be- 
cause we have induced the owner 
to join our New York organization. 


This is a fine opportunity for a 
printer, printing salesman or ser- 
vice man, who is ambitious to get 
ahead in advertising work. 


Location: prosperous Eastern city 
of 125,000. Plant small, but ade- 
quate—well balanced. Net profits 
now running to over $6000. Price 
$12,500—terms to responsible man. 


Charles Austin Bates Inc. 
67 W. 44th St., New York 
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Assistant to 
Advertising Manager Wanted 


By a large, rapidly growing machine 
tool manufacturer located in Massa- 
chusetts. Technical education desir- 
able, but not necessary. A general 
knowledge of machine shop equip- 
ment required. Must have ability 
to write good advertising copy, pre- 
pare catalogs, instruction booklets, 
etc. An unusual opportunity for a 
bright young man to become con- 
nected with a long-established, but 
very progressive manufacturer. 

Give complete details of yourself, 
with qualifications, previous expe- 
rience and salary required. Send 
recent photograph. 


Address “‘V,” Box 158, Printers’ Ink 





Reader Interest 
Founded on 


Merchandising Ideas 


The American Lumberman is 
read by foremost lumber and 
building material dealers every- 
where because of the practical 
sales-creating ideas and helpful 
merchandising information it 
contains. Have you seen a copy 
lately? 


American fiunberman 


Est.1873 CHICAGO a .B.c. 











YOUNG 
EXECUTIVE 


at present President of a 
corporation, analytical chem- 
ist, production engineer; 
seventeen years’ experience 
covers purchasing, manufac- 
turing, selling and advertis- 
ing, will consider substantial 
executive position with 
future. Address “U,” Box 
157, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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the Class is that the maple sug 
industry is the one line of friend 
contact between the battling ford 
of the cigarette manufacturers an 
the sugar producers. The can 
people take about 3,000,000 poun 
of maple syrup to put into cand 
It is rather a remarkable fact th 
the manufacturers of Li 
Strikes, whose advertisement 
urged the public to reach for 
Lucky instead of a sweet, is th 
largest single consumer of map 
sugar among the tobacco manufaq 
turers. Thus both the cigarett 
makers and the makers of can 
hope that the maple sugar indust 
will prosper. 
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Instead of being opposed to ad bn 
vertising, it would seem good busi oa 


ness for the farmers of Vermon 
and other States producing map| 
sugar to suggest that the cand 
manufacturers follow the cigarett 
makers’ suit and increase the 

capita consumption of candy als 


Territorial Protection at Cos 
of Lost Sales Is Folly 


INTERNATIONAL Macaztne Company 
New York, Ave. 19, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The article by Professor Laird 0 
Colgate University in your issue ¢ 
August 15, entitled “Why Make J 
Hard for the Customer to Buy?” em 
phasizes most aptly one of the market 
ing obstacles in the way of effecti 
national advertising. 

Professor Laird states that in buyin 
three products—a piano, a_ typewrit 
and a refrigerator—he experienced diff 
ony in getting what he wanted becaw 
neither Syracuse nor Utica dealers we 
allowed to sell in Hamilton. As jj 
happened the effort to provide territo 
rotection for dealers in Oneida and i 
Norwich proved futile, for the profess 
chose rather to purchase competitiv 
products than to alter his customa 
tendency in travel and buying. 

Many high-unit-cost products canno 
economically secure a spread of distrib 
tion sufficient to place them within tb 
immediate reach of consumers in thou 
sands of small towns. Obviously th 
next best thing is to allot territory, 
from the points where retail outlets on 
profitable, in accordance with the buy 
ing habits of people in the surroundinj 
districts. 
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is the basic principle of the 
ding Center and rading Area 
stem of Market Analysis which the 
ternational Magazine Company has 
moted. 
We have long contended that buying 
bit pays no attention either to State 
to county boundary lines and that 
ben territories are defined by any 
her consideration than where people 
bitually go to buy, business suffers 
penalty of a least resistance sales 
plicy. 
Tr people are led by the greater im- 


tive territorial rulings in the interest 

either Oneida or Norwich dealers, 

aply because Hamilton is in the same 

y as Oneida or because it is 

srer to Norwich. ‘The result will be 

ba high percentage of cases that the 

dapnsumer prospect will do as Professor 

“Mmaird did, and neither the Syracuse nor 

he smaller town dealer will Act the sale 
hich advertising has partially made. 

Hamilton as well as Oneida are in the 

rading Area of Syracuse. Norwich is 

h the Trading Area of Binghamton. 

either Norwich nor Oneida can com- 

te with Syracuse for business from 

which Syracuse dominates. 

tica, though nearer and the center of 

separate area, would not, as con- 

are at present, tip the scales 

But, be it Utica or 


s to buy, or be it Norwich or Oneida, 
rritory protection carried to the point 
f a lost piano sale is ridiculous. 
It is unfortunate that the more ready 
wailability of county statistics and the 
kilacious promotion of the county 
ystem of sales control and accounting 
ave led many manufacturers into 
harketing methods which tend to lessen 
he effectiveness of their advertising. 
We do not say that the only accurate 
ystem by which consumer buying habit 
is measured in Trading Areas is that of 
he International Magazine Company. 
y large city newspapers have con- 


w@itibuted valuable information in definin 
veragctual trade boundaries by a study 0 


onsumer buying habits. The key city 
ap of the American Telephone and 
elegraph Company, determined by the 
ecord of telephone toll charges, is an 
cellent ide in national marketing. 
Primartly we urge manufacturers and 
gencies to use all facilities in making 
wn determination of marketing 
mns—and, in the interest of more 
advertising, to throw aside the 
stacles which the county system im- 


F. K. Awnperson, 
Director of. Marketing. 








Advertising, sales promotion and mail order 
han desires a position of responsibility where 
ard work and constructive achievement will 
e rewarded. Ten years’ experience in build- 
, creating merchandising campaigns 
writing refreshingly persuasive copy. 

n qualify as Copy Chief, ans, 
ccount Executive or Sales Promotion Man- 
jer. American; Christian; Age 36; salary 
open."’ Address ““D,”” Box 295, Printers’ Ink. 
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A Financially 
Sound, Small, 
Recognized 
Agency Will 
Merge 

The purpose being to 
provide the owner with 
an organization capable 
of executing larger busi- 
ness. Most of the present 
business held on service 


fee basis. All prominent 
textile accounts. 


Address ; 
“E,” Box 296, Printers’ Ink 























CUBA— 
A Sales Problem? 


I would like to hear from Manufacturers 
or Advertising Agencies having a selling 
or merchandising problem in Cuba. Have 
a broad knowledge of market analysis, 
merchandising, advertising and person: 

selling. Will consider whole- or part- 
time proposition as manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative, or, as market analyst or 
merchandiser for advertising agency or 
manufacturer. Am particularly qualified 
to undertake sales work pertaini to 
Automotive, Radio or Building fields. am 
37 years old and American-born. Speak 
Spanish. diate resp requested. 


Address “R,’’ Box 155, Printers’ Ink, 
231 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


ADVERTISING ano 
SALES manacer 


with the following experience: 
Business. Manager small daily. 
Advertising Manager for one 
the foremost manufacturers 
of office equipment. 
At present Advertising and 
Sales Manager for a large 
stern manufacturer. 
Age 36; wishes position as Sales 
or Advertising ger. Would be 
interested in a connection with a 
successful trade journal. 
Address “N,” Box 151, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
CAN HANDLE ACCURATELY — one 


or two more lines in 100 mile radius. 
Thorough equipment for market investi- 
gation and routine selling. Robert 
Manning, Box 515, Springfield, Mass. 


Publisher or Promoter 


To finance and market specialized book- 
keeping correspondence course. Box 443, 
Printers’ Ink. 


CIGARETTE AND CIGAR 
TRADE—If you want to reach 
this field I know the industry and 
individuals. Box 456, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISER wishes to dispose of one 
Miller Press 11x16 and one Multicolor 
(so called M-24) 8x11. In splendid 
condition. Has been used very short 
time. Will sell reasonably. Box 442, 
Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION BOOSTER 
Wants to hear from publishers of ane- 
mic rags desiring to increase their circu- 
lation and space value. No cut-rate, cheap 
remium or insurance scheme. Box 437, 
rinters’ 


SILENT OR ACTIVE PARTNER TO 
INVEST $15,000-$25,000 in publication 
of high merit. Opportunity for proper 
person. Only those meaning business 
need apply. 


Conen & Frank 
67 West 44th St., New York City 
Business Paper Opportunity: One of 


our clients with a business J. r designed 
for an exclusive and profitable field re- 























) capital not exceeding $25,000 for 


ormation of new _ corporation. ui- 
table arrangement for working associates 
or investors. Address ‘‘Advertising 
Agency,” Box 432, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE: To the 
man who can prove his ability to success- 
fully direct the advertising destinies of 
a_ leading Women’s Specialty Shop, we 
offer an immediate permanent future. He 
must have a successful record as both 
copywriter and layout man, and also the 
vision and knowledge to sell the institu- 
tion, in addition to its merchandise. Box 
438, Printers’ Ink. 








HELP WANTED 


Advertising Copywriter (Technical) 
with agency or industrial experience. 
ge training desirable. State age 
and salary.—Editor, P. O. Box 6913, 
No. Phila.. Pa. 


SIGN SALESMAN 
Exclusive line for one who can 
ness on Electric Si; 
interior display. 
Fairchild Mfg. 








t busi- 
s for window and 
so Directional signs. 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich: 





COMMISSION SALESMEN, FULL 0) 
PART TIME, to sell advertising {q 
one National and 25 State publi 
tions. Monthly (large combined circy 
tion). Box 444, Printers’ Ink. 
WANTED: GOOD DESIGNER 
AND LETTERER. 
HOWARD-WESSON CO. 
Artists and Engravers 
Worcester, Mass. 


CONTACT MAN AND ADVERTISIN 
SALESMAN WANTE for growin 
agency with National accounts. Must } 
thoroughly experienced and be able + 
develop new accounts; also follow y 
leads. Box 447, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Copy Writers, Advertisin 
Managers, Solicitors, Layout and Produd 
tion Men for New York and Mid-W 
All replies confidential. 

Executive Service Corp. (Agency), 100 8 
42nd St., New York City; Ashland 6009 
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SALESMAN for Philadelphia branch t 
represent largest manufacturer of adve 
tising displays, silk screen process. Pro; 
osition offers high-class connection wit 
unlimited opportunity for proper ty 
man. State details fully. Box 445, P. | 
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Wanted. Textile Advertising Solici 
Technical textile publication wants hi 
grade man, thoroughly acquainted wi 
the industry, able to produce results, 
representative for New Jersey, Pennsyl 
vania, Delaware. Drawing account an 
commission basis. Box 431, Printers’ I 
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Printing Salesman; advertising conta 
man to sell high-grade advertising print 
ing; must be good visualizer, able 

create and plan. One who can wri 
copy preferred. Unlimited field for ma 
who likes selling for leading New York 
City plant with reputation for efficienc) 
and quality. Box 448, Printers’ Ink 
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REPRESENTATIVE DESIRED 
CHICAGO TERRITORY 
Well-known publisher, with enviable rep 
utation for fair treatment of its represen 
tatives, has opening on new publication 


BUSINESS JOURNAL Svar vad = 


and 


for man with sales record and confidence ; 


in his own ability to produce. Reasonable 
drawing account and liberal commission 
basis. Send full details of past experience 
and references in first letter. Box 441, P.1. 





A. K. OSTRANDER 





PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS 


505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
COPY—CONTACT MAN—25-35 years 

cuperinnced textiles. $6,000. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER—30 years 
old, New England corporation. $5,000 
OPY W. —General Southers 


agency. $4,000. - 
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Mid-West 


ug. 20, 1929 


TANTED—Experienced copy writer and 
yout man who can create and SELL 
Direct Mail campaigns; by progressive, 
jl equipped printing concern located in 
wntral New York State. Box 453, P. I. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


EDITOR—University graduate, 24, six 
pears news r, magazine, publicity ex- 
rience. Public speaker. illing to try 
jvertising. Minimum salary $35. Box 
30, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN x 
Experienced writing copy, direct mail 
and selling. Originality, personality, sin- 
kerity. Salary secondary to opportunity. 
Box 457, Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced Artist, figures, decoration 
layout, capable of visualizing ideas. 
Roughs or finished. Knows type and 
photo-engraving porte. Wants epee: 
sible position. ox 440, Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE— Pre-eminently successful 
in copy, correspondence analysis and 
sles detail. Background of soundest 
general business experience. East pre- 
ferred. Box 449, Printers’ Ink. 
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5 years) 
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es position in Ad- 
, New York firm; 
familiar with mechanical production; ex- 
perienced in handling complete office rou- 
tine; rapid stenographer. Box 455, P. I. 


A Competent PRODUCTION Man with 
afaculty for getting things done. 6 years 
of practical experience desires contact 
with reputable agency. Salary secondary. 
Excellent references. Box 459, L. 


PART-TIME POSITION _ 
Desired by young woman copy writer, 
capable of writing original, interesting 
and appealing copy. Agency and one 
ment store experience. Box 429, P. I. 


Copy Writer with agency, news- 
paper, editorial and college back- 
ground, seeks position in growing 
New York agency. Box 452, P. L 


Publicity, news and magazine features 
writer earning $5,000 a year covering Gov- 
ernment departments at Washington wants 
full-time commercial connection publicity 
and sales promotion. Age 35; married. 
Box 434, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
of old and leading trade paper, who has 
increased billing in his (eastern) terri- 
tory 90% in two_years, wants to repre- 
sent another monthly paper in side time. 
Want only high grade paper, that needs 
help. rite Box 433, Printers’ Ink. 
Send copy of paper. 


SALESMAN 


CALIFORNIA OREGON 
, WASHINGTON 
Lives in San Francisco, now in New 
York. Desires to represent a reputable 
concern. At present employed as sales- 
manager. Can submit the highest cre- 
dentials as to ability and character. 
Married Man. Box 460, Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING MANAGER seeks op- 
portunity on Mid-West daily. Proven 
producer, now employed. Ability and 
character highly endorsed by all em- 
ployers. Age 33, family. Box 450, P. I. 


Beauty and Fashion Writer, lately with 
theatrical publication, seeks position with 
publication or advertising agency. Adver- 
tising copy. writing and editorial back- 
ground. ited woman’s page, with sho 

ping department. Christian. Box 461, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Nine years’ successful experience in New 
York and adjacent territory with two 
trade publications. Full particulars sub- 
mitted on request. Age 33. College 
graduate. Box 439, Printers’ Ink. 


Business Paper Editor of recognized 
ability whose energies exceed capacities 
of present organization wants executive 
f° with growing company. Have 
ad extensive experience in merchandis- 
ing, industrial and ia eo Must 
be A.B.C. and A.B.P. x 446, P. I. 
Assistant Advertising Manager of large 
metropolitan on ae store seeks connec- 
tion with New York organization or agency. 
Young man, 5 years’ practical met- 
litan advertising experience—copy— 
sales planning, layout, type. Box 984, 
303 est 42nd Street, New York City. 


EXPERIENCED COPY WRITER—34; 
Gentile. university graduate. Familiar 
house-organs, direct mail and sales cor- 
respondence. Enthusiasm and ability of- 
fered in exchange for fair starting salary 
and opportunity to develop with an 
agency or as assistant to man who re- 
 — a helper capable of real work. 

ox 451, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


ADVERTISING MAN 
35, with keen sales sense. Ten years’ 
experience with industrial concerns. Good 
copy writer, direct-mail sales experience. 
Practical merchandising ideas. Excep- 
tional knowledge of all the technical fea- 
tures of complete campaigns, layouts and 
general production. Highest recommenda- 
tions by past employers. Box 454, P. I. 


A SACRIFICE for An OPPORTUNITY 
If you can use the services of a young 
man of the Hebrew faith, who, although 
only 20 years old has the ambition, 
courage and ideals of a man much older, 
who finds work a pleasure, who has 
proven literary ability, and will sacrifice 
anything except his ideals to get into the 
advertising profession, please communi- 
cate with Box 462, Printers’ Ink. 


A MAN WHO CAN 


—Write advertising and publicity 
copy, selling literature, and mer- 
chandising articles; 

—Edit unusual house-organs; 

—Make rough layouts, su 
art, order engravings, wor 
printers; 

—Analyze, visualize, organize, sys- 
tematize; 

—Create ideas, plan and produce. 

Will locate anywhere for real 

portunity. Box 458, Printers’ I 
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A general advertising ageney of 





“Ithat fortunate size which permits 





sfowner-prineipals to give a 





limited number of selected ae- 





counts a personal and thoroughly 





professional ageney service. 
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BEATING ~ 
THE TOWN | 


In the city of Chicago alone, 











Tribune daily circulation 
during July, 1929, gained 
94000 over the same 
month of last year—more 
than the combined city cir- 
culation gains of all other 
Chicago daily newspapers 


Total Average Circulation, July, 1929: 
Daily, 854,893; Sunday, 1,107,469 








Chicags Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 








